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Why are 


- our ministers 





SO woelu. 
underpaid ? 


, 
. 
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Here is the frank and considered opinion of the 
world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Nine out of ten of our Protestant ministers are paid less than 
$100 a week. On the average, according to a government re- 
port, we pay our full-time religious workers only $2560 a year. 
Many teen-age office boys make more. 

Even if the minister has use of a parsonage, his family’s ex- 
penses go up and up. His income stays put or increases but 
slightly. The pinch gets tighter and tighter. 

Why is this? Why must churches so generally underpay 
their good and dedicated spiritual leaders? 

Their budget-raising methods are faulty. That’s why. Under 
fear of failure, each item is pared down. Then canvassers plead 
with church members to meet the minimum budget. 

Far more successful, financially and spiritually, is the Wells 
Way of creative fund-raising. It is based not on the need of 
the church but on “the need of the giver to give.” In this con- 
cept, giving is not a payment for services rendered but, rather, 
an opportunity for grace to the giver. 

Using this positive force in Wells-directed canvasses, church 
after church has at least doubled its budget and permanently 
raised its standard of giving. Thousands of “impossible” build- 
ing funds have been pledged and paid. 

You are invited to send the coupon for information on how 


Wells can assist your church in solving its financial problems. 


We will be happy to mail you information about Wells Insured 
Fund-Raising Services, along with a record of recent canvasses 
completed for churches of your denomination and churches near 
you «© WELLS WAY is an International News-Magazine of Church 
Fund-Raising « A Wells representative in a Complimentary Confer- 
ence will discuss your church’s problems with your responsible 
leaders and make suggestions entirely without obligation, 


Wks ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 
; 


222 N. WELLS ST. « CHICAGO 6G, ILL. e CENTRAL 6-0506 
30 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
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Wells Organizations 
Suite 1023, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me about: 
[) Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 
— Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 
Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 
] Have a Wells representative call me 
Name 


Church 
Address 


City 
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Another with Same Birth Date? 

Asks Mrs. M. N. WALLIN 

Wife of Rotarian 

Martinez, California 

In the Your Letters department of 
THE Rotarian for September I noted 
that T. Vernon Way, President of the 
Rotary Club of Wakefield, England, was 
born on the same day that Rotary was 
born: February 23, 1905. 

Now I am wondering if the wife of 
any Rotarian in the world has the same 
birth date—February 23, 1905—as I do. 
I am very proud of the fact that I was 
born on the same day as Rotary—and 
feel like Rotary’s “First Lady.” 


‘Valuable Contribution’ 

Thinks DouGLAs W. OVERTON 

Executive Director, Japan Society 

New York, New York 

I have just seen the September issue 
of THe RoTaRIAN, which contains an ex- 
cellent section on Japan. The articles 
are very well written and informative, 
and you are indeed to be congratulated 
for this valuable contribution to inter- 
national understanding. 


A Letter of Appreciation 

From Y. NAKASHIMA, Rotarian 

Paper Manufacture? 

Fukuoka, Japan 

I am writing this letter to tell you 
that every member of our Club is enjoy- 
ing reading THe RoTarIANn, which is ed- 
ited with thorough knowledge of the 
world’s Rotary activities. 

Especially, I would like to express 
our deepest appreciation for your effort 
to introduce Japan in your September 
issue. As a result, a Rotarian from New 
Jersey wrote us that by reading the 
said issue he was inspired to ask us 
to allow his son, who is in service 
at an air base near our city, to call 
on us in order to make friends with 
some of our members, which will be ar- 
ranged by us very shortly. 

As you say, understanding each other 
is the foundation of fellowship, and 
your continuous effort through THE Ro- 
TARIAN will surely bring each nation 
closer. The President and every mem- 
ber of our Club joins me in wishing you 
and your staff the best health and hap- 


piness. 


4 Travel Experience Related 

By Davin Doyne, Rotarian 

Retired Retailer 

Parsons, Kansas 

In his splendid article Let's Raze 
Those Travel Barriers [THE RoTaRIAN 
for October], Ralph Thomas states, “I 
was surprised to learn that although 
passports have been in use for cen- 
turies as safe-conduct papers in time of 
war, their compulsory peacetime use 
was relatively new—mostly since World 
War I.” 

I don’t want to dispute Mr. Thomas’ 
statement since I do not have statistics 
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— Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 








Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleansers’, 7 


THEYRE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor —all in one operation! Job- fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) ... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 


Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4712 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL | IN ALL 
= PRINCIPAL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines , CITIES 
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RATE SCHEDULE 


Orders beyond three months accepted at rates then pre- 
vailing. Rates based on space used in one year 


(a) Standard Units 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
$1,320.00 $1,255.00 $1,190.00 
935.00 890.00 840.00 
715.00 680.00 645.00 
485.00 160.00 435.00 
255.00 245.00 230.00 


1 page 
2 columns. ....... 
6 page 
1 column 
1, column ate 
1 inch (14 agate 

lines). . Pid 53.99 51.10 18.30 
Agate line ti 3.85 3.65 3.45 


Each insertion in a mixed schedule of different size 

nits (1/6 page or larger) totaling 6 or 

insertions is entitled to a frequency rate for 

each unit equivalent to rate indicated in above 
columns. 


(b) Non Standard Units 
Space less than '% column is figured at the agate 
line rates quoted above (14 agate lines to 1" x 1 
column). For space between two standard units 
figure at standard unit rate next smaller, and for 
additional lines, at the agate line rate. 


Covers 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti 

2nd or 3rd (4 color 

process) 
2nd or 3rd 

and white 
2nd or 3rd (black 

and one color 
Ath (4 color process 
4th (black and one 


coror 


. $2,000.00 £1.900.00 £1.800.00 

black 
1,760.00 1,670.00 = 1,580.00 
1.757.00 


, 1.665.00 
2,300.00 


2.180.00 


1,850.00 
2,420.00 
1.800.00 


2.000.00 1,900.00 


Colors 
1 ti. 6 ti 12 ti 
Inside page (black 
1 cotor 
Inside page (entirely 
1 color other than 
black 
2 columns (black & 
color 
l colume (black & 1 


color 


$1,760.00 $1,670.00 £1.580.00 


1.760.00 1,670.00 1,580.00 


1,210.00 1.150.00 1,090.00 


770.00 730.00 690.00 


Bleed Pages 

Inside pages, extra ‘ 10% 
Covers, extra... rT 15% 
Only page and double page advertisements will be 
accepted in bleed. Consult publishers for mechani- 
cal details. 

Other Special Positions 


Multispreads, ineerts, etc., rates on request 


Minimum Size 


Minimum space one column 14 lines; two columns 
28 lines. 


Cover pages cancellable only on 90 days’ notice 


Inside color and preferred positions are cancellable 

60 days’ © prior to closing date. Can- 

’ black and white cannot be 

accepted on or after closing date. Only full page 

advertisements accepted in 3-column width. Orders 
for more than one year (12 issues) not accepted. 


~ 


for further information write or call 
GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Walter R. Buell, Advertising Manager 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Telephone Davis 8-0100 


For ROTARIAN advertising offices in other cities, 
please consult listing in the current Consumer 
Magazine section of Standard Rate & Data Service 
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to challenge him, but I wish to relate 
my experience. 

I was born in Russia in 1890 and ar- 
rived in the United States in 1905. My 
father was a travelling man and much 
of the conversation at home revolved 
around passports. This was brought 
home to me when I made the trip 75 
away to visit my grandmother. 
Apparently Father had to secure a pass- 
port for me at that time, as also when 
he took me to a school away from home. 
And my general recollection is that this 
prevailed in every country in the Bal- 
kans, as well as in all the Slavic nations. 

After graduating from a country high 
eight of us youngsters decided 
since 


miles 


school. 
to emigrate to the United States. 
the acquisition of a foreign passport was 
both difficult and costly, we decided to 
cross the border without one. Some of us 
went through Germany, some through 
Austria, some through England, and 
others through France and ,Italy. I 
crossed the border into Germany. Picked 
up by the Germans, I spent four weeks 
in a detention camp along with a few 
other emigrants. The purpose of the 
detention was to investigate us for crim- 
Finding none, they al- 
owed me to proceed to Hamburg, where 
the tramp steamer Bulgaria was wait- 
ing. Two weeks to the day we arrived 
at Ellis Island, where we were unloaded 
to go through inspection. The examina- 
tions were light, the treatment of such 
never dreamed of. Inside of 
was on the ferry on the 
lower New York as 
native-born American. 
We eight immigrants eventually had 
1 reunion in New York and all without 
exception had the same story to tell 
This should illustrate the matter of 
passports into the U.S.A. up to the First 
World War. It was after the War that 
immigration was restricted mainly due 
to the Bolshevik revolution. 


inal misdeeds. 
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Footnoting Travel Barriers 
By F. J. 
Photographe r 
Pocahontas, Iowa 


STRATHMAN, Rotarian 


Let’s Raze Those Travel 
Ralph Thomas [THE Ro- 
TARIAN for October], surprises us, as we 
four months ago returned from a 
two-month tour of Southern Europe. We 
selgium, France, Switzerland, 
Lichtenstein, Italy, Vatican City, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Luxemburg. All we 
carried were our passports and vaccina- 
certificates. Our 


The article 
Barriers, bv 


ony 


visited 


tion passports were 
when we entered and left 
France, and that only once. The 
held for Italy, Austria, and Germany 

The city of Paris, France, and 
and Angora, Italy, registered us for the 
In no place were our vaccination 
certificates looked at. Only 
quired a head tax upon oui 
only. 

In Lichtenstein we were told 
we wanted a visa, we could have 
a souvenir. The Austrian and German 
and visited with us as 
they stamped our passports, and in Lux- 
emburg the officer only looked in our 
and asked if we had anything to 
declare. Upon our shout of “No!” he 


stam pe d 


same 
Rome 
police 
France re- 


first entry 


that if 


one as 


officers joked 


bus 


said, 


, 


laughed, waved his hand, and 
“O.K. Go on and enjoy yourselves.’ 

On all our tour we opened only two 
of our suitcases—once in France and 
the next time in New York, upon our 
return. The U. S. Customs officer was 
the only one who checked for smallpox 
vaccination. 

Presents ‘Test? to Graduates 
Reports W. W. 
President, Southern 

College 
Springfield, South Dakota 
The article What about the Four-Way 

Test? [THe RoTarian for October] fasci- 

nates me. Congratulations on the very 

excellent presentation. Wouldn't it be a 

great revelation if the four points of the 

Four-Way Test were to catch hold of the 

minds of men! 

In the enclosed photo [see cut] you 
see Laurence W. Robinson, of Mitchell, 

South Dakota, a member of the South 


Rotarian 
Teachers 


LUDEMAN, 
State 


A Test is given to college graduates. 


Dakota Board of Regents and a Past 
District Governor of Rotary, handing 
out copies of the Four-Way Test to grad- 
uates of Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege at the August commencement. (I 
am at the left in the photo.) He also 
gave the graduates a short talk on the 
origin and meaning of the Test. We plan 
to present copies of the Four-Way Test 
to graduates at all future commence- 
ments. 

If young high-school and college grad- 
uates could be sold on the value of the 
philosophies represented in the Test, it 
could go a long distance toward straight- 
ening out some of the kinks in a twisted 
world. 


The ‘Test’ for City Hall 

Told by Ep RETHMAN 

Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

When our member Sam Avey, who 
is Golden Anniversary Chairman of our 
District, saw the large copy of the Four- 
Way Test [see What about the Four- 
Way Test?, THe Rotarian for October] 
which had been framed and displayed 
at our Wednesday meeting, he immedi- 
ately thought how appropriate it would 
be to have one of even larger size framed 
and hanging on the wall of the City Hall, 
where the city commissioners meet. Fol- 
lowing through on this idea he contacted 
the Mayor, L. C. Clark, who is a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, 
and he agreed heartily that it would be 
advantageous [Continued on page 50] 
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NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Following a round of Rotary visits in the U. S. West and South, Presi- 
dent Herbert J. Taylor and his wife, Gloria, were scheduled to fly in mid—November 
to San Juan, Puerto Rico, to begin a busy month visiting Rotary Clubs in Ibero- 
America. In San Juan, on Novenber 19-21, the President will attend the third gath- 
ering of Rotarians in the Caribbean area, then go on to other Rotary visits in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. He is scheduled to be back 
at his desk in the Central Office on December 19 ... For a pictorial report of the 
President's earlier travels in Europe, see the January issue. 


CONVENTION. Soon 1954 calendars will come down, new '55 ones will go up, and 
Rotary's Golden Anniversary Convention will be no more than five months away. It 
will be held in Chicago, Ill., May 29—June 2. Early reports point to an attendance 
of more than 20,000, with special trains, cruises, and flights being chartered by 
Clubs and Districts. Hotel-—reservation forms have gone out to Rotary Clubs and to 
District Golden Anniversary Chairmen. You can fill yours out now by turning to 
pages 53-54, where the form appears, ready for detachment and mailing. Requests 
will be filled on a “first come, first serve” basis. 


FLASH! From the U. S. Post Office Department — on the day 
this issue went to press — came this announcement from 
Postmaster General A. E. Summerfield: The U.S.A. will issue 
a special commemorative stamp in honor of Rotary's Golden 
Anniversary. The date and place of the first—day sale, and 
the design of the stamp, are to be announced later by the 
Post Office. A reproduction of the stamp and additional 
details will appear in a future issue of this Magazine. 


MEETING. On December 6-7 the Constitution and By-Laws Committee will meet in Evan- 
ston, Ill., to consider matters relating to Rotary's constitutional documents. 


"GOLDEN" OPPORTUNITY. Now firming up are Club and District plans for celebrating 
Rotary's 50th Anniversary, the 13-week observance running from February 23 to June 
2. To help Clubs mark this Rotary milestone, various aids have gone into the mails: 
four editions of the "Golden Anniversary News," a suggested script for a "Golden 
Year" pageant, and others. Now a questionnaire has been sent to all Clubs to de- 
termine the ways they would like to cooperate with Clubs in other countries. Based 
on the answers set down, a list of Clubs and their interests in international co-— 
operation will be compiled and distributed. The sooner questionnaires are returned, 
the sooner the listing will reach Rotary Clubs. 


"GOLDEN BOOK." To all Clubs recently went notification of an advance subscription 

sale for the 144page Golden Anniversary Book commemorating Rotary's half century of 

service. The book is to be published in three editions: glish, Spanish, and 
rench. : 


FUTURE FELLOWS. In 115 eligible Districts, Clubs have under way the screening of 
hundreds of applications for 1955-56 Rotary Foundation Fellowship awards. It's a 
sorting process that goes from Club to District level, then on to the Foundation 
Fellowships and International Student Exch Committee for final selection early 
in '55. The dates for this sorting: Clubs to complete their work by November 15; 
District Governors to receive applications by December 1; the Secretary of Rotary 
International to have District candidates' files by December 31. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On October 27 there were 8,382 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
393,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since July 1, 1954, totalled 76. 


The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of occupations, 
wervice as a basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
and in particular te encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to 
foster: serve society 
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Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that builds its own steel 
shelving as you stack it 


ONLY 


$4.70 2. 


4 
4 
Packed Six Units I 
to the Carton / 
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.} 


Rockies 2 
®~ee eae” 
No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance 

Clip this ad te your letterhead 
for details on other sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 














Rotary 
Emblem 
Jewelry 


Handsome tie slides and 
cuff links mounted with 
meticulously reproduced 
Rotary emblems in minia- 
ture. Manufactured to the 
highest standards of fine 
jewelry craftsmanship and 
richly finished with a 
superior tarnish-resistant 
process of gold plating. 





Cuff Links (square and oval) $3.50 per pair 
Tie Slide (21%4” long, 3%” wide), $3.00 
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DECEMBER is deadly. December is 
many happy things to millions of people 
in myriad places—but, let us begin to 
learn it, December is deadly. That’s a 
quotation, that phrase, from an orange- 
covered pamphlet which just fell on our 
desk. It reports on “Chicago Traffic 
Accident Facts” from 1949 to 1953—and 
under the subheading of “December is 
deadly” it tells the same kind of story 
Donald Slutz, of Detroit, tells in the 
center pages of this issue. More traffic 
deaths in December than in any other 
month—many, many more! What can 
you do about it? Well, first, did you 
finish the Slutz article .. .? 


MOST but not all of you who read this 
know that each month after THE Rorar- 
IAN goes into the mails a Spanish edi 
tion of Rotary’s Magazine follows it. ad 
dressed to homes, of- 
fices, schools, and 
other institutions in 
the 21 Republics of 
the Americas and in 
17 other countries. 
This has been happen- 
ing ever since March 
of ’33, when REVISTA 
ROTARIA was born. 
Now in the mails is 
the November issue of 
‘Revista” and while it may 
be little different from those which pre- 
ceded it, it is. It was the last issue to 
be produced by Manuel Hinojosa Flores, 
the genial, scholarly Rotarian who has 
edited the magazine through all its 254 
issues. “Manolo” asked to be retired on 
October 31, 1954, and his request was 
granted. A successor has been named 
and will be announced at a future date. 
“Manolo’s achievement has been far 
more than rhetorical,” wrote Rotary’s 
President, Herbert J. Taylor, in that 
254th issue. “To the service of REVISTA 
RorTaria he has brought the warmth of 
Rotary itself. With this magazine 
he has helped to make Rotary in Ibero- 
America a unifying force as broad and 


Hinojosa 


appear to 


long as the hemisphere and as deep as 
the human heart.” As this is being 
written, Manolo is emptying his desk in 
his office just across the hall, and many 
colleagues are dropping in to shake his 
hand. “A great job, Manolo!” 
them saying, “A great job for 
and we sit here and wonder at the im 
possibility of summing up for anyone 
how really great a job it has been 


we hear 
ie 


totary! 


GOING to Chicago for Rotary’s Golden 
Anniversary Convention May 29-June 2, 


1955? If so, turn to pages 53-54 and 


Make your notel reservations here and 
now. Presenting the reseryation forms 
Magazine is an _ innovation 
up to make things easy and 
As the instructions say, 


in your 
thought 
direct for you. 
you simply fill out the form, tear out 
the page, stuff it in an envelope proper- 
ly addressed, mail same—and sit back 
knowing that you and your family will 
have good accommodations in the city 
where Rotary was born and where it 
will hold its largest Convention ever. 
As in previous years, a bundle of hote!l- 
reservation forms is going to your Club 
and if you prefer to work 
through him on your reservations, you 
may—but these bound into this issue 
are every bit as official and effective. 
Use them now. 


Secretary 


WHAT’S COMING? Let’s see. An article 
next month or soon about the Interna- 
tiona! Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment—by the one man 
knowledge of it ought to be greater than 
any other man’s: Eugene R. Black, 
president of that bank . and in Feb- 
ruary the Golden Anniversary Souvenir 
inside back cover) of this 


whose 


Issue (see 
Magazine 


otcemere "> 


“Rotarian | <== 


IT IS another py Vivienne Lapham, the 
illustrative photographer of Norwalk, 
California, who cheerily tells everyone 
who is interested that she got her start 
in her art when a secretary on the staff 
of THE ROTARIAN some 15 years ago. Mrs. 
Lapham has done right well since those 
dimming days when she brought her 
light-struck “snapshots” to her desk for 
noon-hour appraisal by office colleagues. 
To this her many colorful 
transparencies to U. S. magazines, news- 


sales of 


papers, and houses attest— 
and you yourself may remember her 
“boy with chicks” on our April cover. 
Her ange! child in this present picture 
is Miss Cynthia Lee Maughan, age 5, 
of Norwalk. Publix Pictorial supplied 
us with the transparency.—Ebs. 


catalogue 
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Avr OUR COMRIBTTORS 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND is a 
name long familiar to U. S. magazine 
and book readers and moviegoers. He 
has written some 40 novels, hundreds of 
short stories (remember the Scatter- 
good Baines series?). Ever since he be- 
came a precinct committeeman 52 years 
ago, he has played a part 
in the affairs of his favo- 
rite party. He lives in 
Arizona. 

A charter member of 
the 24-year-old Bangkok, 
Thailand, Rotary Club, 
PHYA SRIVISAR is Gover- 
nor of Rotary District 46 
for 1954-55. A lawyer and Oxford Uni- 
versity graduate, he has been Thailand’s 
Foreign Minister and Finance Minister, 
and a member of the Thai Parliament. 
He is now Privy Councillor to the King 
of Thailand. 

A man who says he loves his work is 
ROTARIAN PeprRo D. Dimaya, librarian of 
Silliman University in 
Dumaguete, The Philip- 
pines. It’s been his life- 
work, and part of his 
preparation for it was 
spent at the University 
of Chicago as a Rocke- 
feller Foundation Fellow. 
He compensates for the 
quiet of his working quarters by play- 
ing the saxophone, clarinet, violin, and 
guitar at home. He has four daughters 
and three sons. 

Ex-teacher and ex-reporter, DONALD 
SLuTz is managing director of a traffic- 
safety organization § in 
Detroit, Mich. He knows 
the motor city well, hav- 
ing reported its happen- 
ings for the Detroit News 
for 16 years. 

W. W. WIND, who drew 
the map of Bible lands Slutz 
in this issue, brought to 
his job a special qualification: he once 
lived in Tel Aviv, Israel. While there 
he designed a stamp that won a United 
Nations contest that drew entries from 
34 lands. He now makes his home in 
Chicago, Ill. 


Srivisar 


Dimaya 
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Julenissen holds a candle and blows a match . 


Julenissen 
Kommer 


rT 

| is coming!” In December those words send Father 
to the toy store, Mother to the pantry, and children on the road to 
exemplary behavior. Julenissen is that twinkling, generous gentle- 
man who brings presents to the youngsters of Norway. 

Here he finds a natural home forested with Christmas trees and 
populated with such fanciful creatures as the trolls. He also finds 
Early in the day on Christmas Eve, Father 
The 


a hospitable welcome 
goes into the near-by woods to cut a well-shaped evergreen. 
house fills with the scent of cookies baking in the oven. Children 
put on their coats and rush outdoors to arrange bundles of grain for 
the birds. By evening, cousins, grandmothers, and uncles are arriv- 
ing, some from great distances. And 
himself—though perhaps his voice sounds a little like Uncle Ole’s. 


soon in comes Julenissen 
Personally, he gives presents to all the children, and puts gifts under 
the tree. Since, unlike Santa Claus, he distributes his goods while 
the children are still awake, he must soon leave to complete his 
Christmas Eve rounds. 

The smaller children may miss the 
Mother will let them stay up to take their bowl of rice porridge. For 
in one of the bowls she has hidden an almond—and the lucky finder 


big dinner, though perhaps 


gets a prize. 

Later the head of the house will call the family around to read 
them the Lord’s Prayer and the Christmas story from the Bible. 
Then the group may sing old carols and Christmas hymns; and per- 
haps, holding hands, they will round their tree. 

The grown-ups may indulge in smérgdsbord; probably there will 


march 


. » Mother turns cookies of fancy design . . 


’ 


..- Which Means That A Norwegian 
Cousin of Santa Claus Will Seon Be 


Making His Christmas Eve Rounds. 


be lutefisk, the traditional Christmas 
codfish. And next day, after going to 
church, the family may feast on venison 
steak, if anyone has room for it. 

On these pages you see the way one 
family celebrates Christmas. These 
people live near Bergen, the 1,000-year- 
old port famed for its culture (as the 
home of Edvard Grieg), its colorful 
harbor, and the heartiness of its feasts. 


. and relatives heap their plates from the tempting buffet. 





The generations join at the piano to sing 
familiar carols and Christmas hymns. 





A very young Norwegian considers 
reaching for the balls, tinsel, and 
lighted candles ‘decorating the tree. 


With the children in bed, the 
others sit down to eat dinner. 
Some wear their folk costumes. 





The youngsters tie bundles of grain to branches of 
trees as a Christmas Eve dinner for hungry birds. 


a 
a 


Holding hands all around their Christmas tree, this Norwegian family sings 
and dances. Note the use of Norway’s flag on the streamers and on the branches. 


Julenissen 
Kommer! 


On the streets of Bergen. where this family lives, grain 
waits for hungry birds and Julenissen makes merry music. 
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RoTARIANS 
in the NEWS 


Rorartans keep right on mak- 
ing news, whether in their profes- 
sional societies, their trade associ- 
ations, or other groups wherein men 
serve beyond the needs of daily life. 
Here are 11 long-time Rotarians who 
have been honored by such organiza- 
tions with posts of heavier responsi- 
bility, the reward of service. 


Schofield 
re 


Now president of the Millers’ 
National Federation is Frank 
A. Yost, of Hopkinsville, 
Ky. He once served a term 
as president of the Nation- 
al Soft Wheat Association. 





Now president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association is 
Everett D. Reese, a Sanker of 
Newark, Ohio. In 1942 he 
served the Ohio Bankers’ As- 
sociation as its chief officer. 
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Donald H. Mackay, Mayor 
of Calgary, Alta. for five 
his second 


9 vena ycsnicipativice 


'y presilent 
National Retailer 
ber Dealers Association. 


Ed M. Anderson, of Brevard, 
N. C., publisher of five news- 

pers in western North Caro- 
fine counties, has been elected 
to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, 


Presiden of the ria ere 
Ceramic Society is 

ert Twells, Fostoria, Ohio, 

e once 

headed the National Insti- 

tute of Ceramic Engineers. 


Kaplan, of West 
Angeles, Calif., a pro- 


has been 

ne to the presidency 

of the American Water 

Works Association. In- 

t eluded in this Associa- 
tion are water works in 

U.S.A, Canada, Cuba. 


Hazen J. Schumacher, a 
Detroit, Mich., furniture- 
man, was recently named 
as president of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Furniture As- 
sociation for 195455 year. 








AS(AS Land 


| MORE than seven centu- 
ries a gong hung outside the royal 
palace of Sukhothai in Thailand 
Whenever a person — no matter 


how humble — wanted 
help or redress, he could 
that gong and ¢ 
ence. 

This custom, found 
on stone inscriptions from the 13 
Century, survived right up 
1932, when Thailand—or Siam, as 
it was then known—became a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

This illustration sheds much 
light upon the social and political 
tempers of my people. It even 
helps to explain a curiosity of the 
Rotary Club of Bangkok. 

Many Rotarians in other lands 
have been astonished to learn that 


personal 
strike 


gain a royal audi 
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Stylized stone giants guard the antique architectural riches of the Grand Palace in Bangkok. 


the President of the Rotary Club 
of Bangkok is His Highness Prince 
Prem Purachatr (classification: 
“fine arts, poetry”), nephew of our 
late King Prajadhipok and the son 
of the first Rotary Governor in this 
Southeast Asia District. 

Other Rotarians are still more 
surprised to hear that His High- 
ness Prince Dhani Nivat, formerly 
Regent of Thailand and now Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, is a Past 
District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national—an office also held with 
distinction by His Highness Prince 
Wan Waithayakon Naradhip, who 
presided as the first chairman of 
the recent Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China. 

We Thai can quite understand 
the bewilderment of our fellow 
Rotarians. Our land has long been 
peaceful, and thus unnoticed in 


By PHYA SRIVISAR 
Former Foreign Minister of Thailand; 


Member, Thailand Privy Council; Gover- 
nor, Rotary District 46 


newspaper headlines. Impressions 
f Thailand have been formed by 
such books as Anna and the King 
of Siam and its musical adaptation 
on the stage—literary works far 
more entertaining than accurate. 

Today, however, there is re- 
newed interest in my country. The 
conferences in Geneva and most 
recently in Manila have brought 
Thailand with all of Southeast 
Asia freshly into the forefront of 
events. . 

It is important for Rotarians in 
all parts of the world to know 
more about this land. Our location 
is important: bordering Burma, 
Malaya, and hard-pressed Viet- 
nam. It is important to know that 
Thailand measures 200,148 square 
miles (nearly the size of Texas), 
that its climate is tropical though 
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of the FREE! 


A timely look at Thailand: strategic, colorful, 





and a prospering home of Rotary. 


not uncomfortably hot, that it isa 
land of strikingly beautiful Bud- 
dhist temples and other architec- The dance is an important 
tural gems. Siamese art form, as are 

But vastly more important than costumes worn by dancers. 
these physical attributes are our 
18 million citizens. On them de- 
pends much of the future of this 
strategic part of the world. 

Of first significance is our name: 
we call ourselves “Thai,” meaning 
“the free.’”’ Our country, then, is 
“the land of the free” by its very 
definition. 

In their part of the world, Thai- 
land’s people are uniquely blessed. 
Except for a few years of occupa- 
tion during World War II, Thai- 
land has been independent 
throughout its 3,000-year history, 
an unparalleled record in South- 
east Asia. We are further blessed 
by a kindly climate and a fertile 
soil that bring us a food surplus; 
we export great-quantities of rice. 
By Asiatic standards, our people 
are remarkably fortunate. Fur- 
thermore, we are not separated by 
the great gulfs of extreme wealth 
and poverty. True, we have a king, 
and the traditions of monarchy. 
There are good reasons why we 
do. 

In the earlier period of our his- 
tory, people had to fight for their 
very existence. They needed a 
leader for unity and protection. 
And so they chose a king. Even 
now in the formal title of our King 
appear the words “Anekchonni- 
korn samosorn sommet,” which 
mean “elected by the people.” As 
a matter of fact, the tradition of 
electing or approving a new King 
has been “faithfully followed to 
this day. 

Almost as old as monarchy is a 
royal sense of responsibility. Kings 
are governed by the ten kingly 
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The rickshaw (at right) can still be found in Bangkok, though 


cars and bicycles are crowding them from streets. .. . 


(Below) 


Agricultural bounty comes to market on boats; rice, the principal 
crop and major export item, brings the nation its prosperity. 


Photo: Bunnag 


virtues: almsgiving, morality, lib- 
erality, straightforwardness, gen- 
tleness, self-restriction, nonanger, 
nonviolence, forbearance, and rec- 
titude. 

Did all our Kings live up to the 
standards required? Some of our 
Kings did live up to these lofty 
ideals; others did not. But of the 
present Chakri dynasty, which 
started in 1782, it can be truly said 
that their reigns have been bene- 
ficial to the people. 

Particularly is this true of King 
Mongkut. It is revealing to exam- 
ine his reign, especially since it 
was popularized—and grossly dis- 
torted—in the book by Mrs. Anna 
Leonowens. When his father died 
in 1824, King Mongkut was only 
20 years old and he was ordained 
a Buddhist monk. Although con- 
sidered the rightful heir to the 
throne, he made no attempt to put 
forward his claim, and in conse- 
quence his brother King Rama III 
was proclaimed the ruler. King 
Mongkut remained in the mon- 
astery for a period of 26 years. 
During that time he studied the 
{ statue of King Rama V stands in 


front of the Throne Hall in Bangkok. 
This moden king freed all the slaves. 


history and customs of his own 
country, the English language, 
mathematics, astronomy, and 
modern sciences. 

In 1851 his brother died and 
King Mongkut was asked to leave 
the monastery and assume his du- 
ties as King. Those duties were 
great. Western empires were 


spreading to the East. The King 
realized that unless he should take 


timely measures, his country 
would become another colony. Of 
his own will he opened his coun- 
try to trade: Treaties were signed 
with other nations; printing 
presses were set up; roads and 
canals were built. Thailand re- 
mained free. 

The King also made an impor- 
tant innovation in the tradition of 
kingship. It had been the custom 
for all officials to drink the water 
of allegiance to the King. King 
Mongkut began the practice of the 
King’s drinking water of alle- 
giance as a token of his own loyal- 
ty to the whole people! 

This man had unselfishly re- 
nounced his right to the throne at 
an early age, had devoted 26 years 
of his life to contemplation, had 
become a savant, philosopher, and 
a patriot with a keen sense of jus- 
tice. Could such a wise and gentle 
man be the monster depicted by 
Mrs. Leonowens? Careful histori- 
ans demonstrate the contrary. The 
governess claimed that the King 
locked his disobedient wives in a 
subterranean palace dungeon. 
Scholars refute such tales with 
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great ease: in Bangkok, where the 
elevation above sea level is but six 
feet, it is impossible to build any 
sort of underground room in the 
watery soil! Such were the inac- 
curacies and fabrications related 
by a woman improperly versed in 
the Siamese language. 

Today, of course, Thailand has 
a constitutional monarchy. The 
tradition of kingship and the ten 
kingly virtues still lives. Though 
no titles of nobility have been 
awarded since the change of re- 
gime in 1932, the attitudes of re- 
sponsibility toward the whole 
people still animate our leaders. 

Thus, it is not at all surprising 
that ten of the 132 Rotarians in 
3angkok are titled, that we num- 
ber among our most enthusiastic 


cure in our traditions, we can 
change gradually without self- 
assertion. 

On the modern streets of Bang- 
kok, you may find among the city’s 
800,000 people many men and 
women of a growing middle class, 
small shopowners, prosperous 
farmers, Government workers. 
Here they wear Western clothing, 
though at home they may prefer 
the comfortable styles of other 
days. It is among these people 
that many of us wish to extend 
Rotary. 

Presently, the Rotary Club of 
Bangkok, organized in 1930, is our 
only Club. At least two other cities 
offer splendid opportunities for ex- 
tension: Ubol, a city of 900,000 
people—somewhat larger than the 


Royal Rotarians have served as District Governor: (at left) the late Prince Purachatr, father of 
Bangkok's present Club President; (center) Prince Wan Waithayakon Naradhip, famed diplo- 


right) Prince Dhani Nivat, former Regent of Thailand, now President of Privy Council. 


Photo: United Press 


Rotarians four Thailand Princes. 
None of us thinks it unseemly that 
men of high rank should practice 
the ideals of service in Rotary 
fellowship. 

This feeling of duty among per- 
sons of high station is matched by 
a strong spirit of independence in 
our humble people. In Thailand, 
80 percent of our farmers own 
their land. So far as is known, no 
one has ever died of starvation in 
our plentiful country. We have no 
caste system. Likewise, since our 
“land of the free” has always been 
independent, we do not have the 
feeling of impulsive nationalism 
that so often characterizes coun- 
tries of newly won autonomy. Se- 


Thailand's first iron lungs are here 
presented by the Bangkok Club. His 
Royal Highness Prince Chumbhot (at 
left) attends the Rotary reception. 
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capital, though not so modern— 
and the newer city of Chiengmai, 
with a population of 500,000 in 
Northern Thailand. 

Bangkok is, of course, a great 
crossroads city. Protected from 
monsoons, it is a central point for 
16 air lines. The commerce and 
men who conduct it are tremen- 
dously varied in national back- 
ground. Quite naturally, the roster 
of the Bangkok Club includes men 
of at least ten nations, and meet- 
ings are conducted in English. In 
other communities we hope Clubs 
can be established using the Thai 
language. 

Bangkok Rotarians are doing 
their utmost to set a proper Ro- 
tary example. We support orphans 
in the Government institutions. 
We pay for the medical treatment 
of lepers. Each year our Club 
awards four scholarships in two 
universities. And the Rotary Club 
of Bangkok has purchased for 
$3,000 each the nation’s first two 
iron lungs for the treatment of 
polio victims. 

In such and other ways, we are 
trying to provide an example of 
Rotary service that our people in 
other communities may emulate. 
And from the interest and re- 
sponse we Rotarians have noticed, 
we are sure that Rotary—like so 
many good things—should find 
hospitality in our fertile land of 
the free. 


Photo: Bangkok Post 
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A LL MY LIFE it has seemed to 

a C 9T0 [| fl 0 a me that I have owed a sort of ob- 
ligation to be as good a citizen as 

I can—and that I have owed it to 
a great many people who came be- 
fore me. It has also seemed to me 
-. : <A ‘ that the best way to discharge this 
By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND obligation is to take part in public 


Distinguished U. S. Novelist and Arizona Political Leader affairs and politics 


An immigrant’s famous son explains his patriotic debt. 
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Maybe the fact that I am the son 
of an immigrant has something to 
do with this. My father was born 
of a family of weavers in Manches- 
ter, England. When he was 6 years 
old he went to work in a mill in 
Manchester. He started work at 6 
o’clock each evening and worked 
through the night until 6 in 
the morning. For his labors he re- 
ceived 2 shillings a week. Though 
at 6 he may have been a pretty 
mature fellow, my father still was 
actually a frightened little lad in 
a vast loft lighted only by candles. 
He worked at a carding machine, a 
frame covered with teasels over 
which the worsted runs and prick- 
ers raise the nap on the cloth. He 
was so small that he had to stand 
on a box in order to reach this 
frame upon which he worked. 


Ar THE next machine worked 
an old, broken-down, drunken 
weaver who could perform only the 
same duties as this 6-year-old boy. 
But that old drunken weaver was 
to my father and to me probably 
the most important personage who 
ever lived. Fortunately for both 
of us this old souse had a photo- 
graphic memory, and through the 
long nights he told my father 
stories. He not only told him 
stories, but he recited them word 
for word—all of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the classics of Dickens and 
Scott. Night after night he whiled 
away the long hours reciting these 
tales to this poor, little boy at the 
machine next to him. That was 
my father’s education. 

It is difficult for me to imagine 
today the severe poverty in which 
the Kelland family lived in Eng- 
land a century ago. This family— 
my grandfather and grandmother, 
four sons, and two daughters—in 
common with millions of other un- 
fortunate people in Europe looked 
across the ocean to the United 
States of America, and there they 
saw hope. They believed that if 
they could find some way of cross- 
ing the ocean, passing Ellis Island, 
and entering the United States, 
then their lot might be far differ- 
ent. Somehow they got the money 
to cross the ocean in the steerage 
of a sailing ship that took 12 weeks 
from Liverpool. 

Upon arriving in the U. S., the 
family met and held a council. 
Two of the sons were men of rea- 
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sonable age, old enough to enter 
the military service. Since it was 
then the second year of the Civil 
War, they decided it was their 
duty to express their gratitude to 
their new homeland by sending 
two of their sons to fight in the 
Union armies. That was my 
father’s introduction to the United 
States. 

He never became distinguished 
nor wealthy, but he was a good 
citizen. And he, from the time I 
Was very young, taught me his 
ideals of citizenship and of grati- 
tude to the country which gave 
him refuge. In him resided those 
virtues which we today may look 
upon with something of envy. 

He and my mother worked hard. 
Every time a dollar was earned 
they saw to it that a portion of 
that dollar was put away. They 
asked favors of nobody. The 
largest sum that my father ever 
earned was after middle age when 
he became a travelling salesman 
at the magnificent salary of $1,300 
a year. 

Yet my family had a pleasant 
life. We lived in a little Michigan 
town named Portland. It had 1,200 
inhabitants. Dad clerked in a gen- 
eral store and Mother ran the local 
millinery store. Most of the busi- 
ness that was done in that town 
was done by barter. I can still re- 
member sitting with Dad and can- 
dling the eggs that farmers had 
brought to trade for the cloth and 
groceries and whatever else they 
needed. The only contact we had 
with the Government of the 
United States in Washington was 
our trip to the post office to buy a 
2-cent stamp. That was a pretty 
ideal age in a pretty ideal town. 

We had another thing that was 
good to have: the Sabbath Day. I 
can remember now on Saturday 
being put in the washtub in front 
of the stove and given my Satur- 
day-night bath. And on Sunday 
morning I was rousted out of bed. 

There was something special 
about those Sabbath mornings. 
You had time to sit on the church 
porch and look off across the coun- 
tryside at the yellow wheat and 
the apple trees and the locust and 
the maples. You could sense a sort 
of hum in the air. Everything was 
still and serene and very lovely. 
Then at 10 o’clock the Baptist 
church bell would ring. It was the 


biggest and the deepest-toned bell 
in town. Then the Congregational 
church bell would ring, and then 
the Methodist church bell, and 
then the bell in the United Breth- 
ren church. And the sounds of 
these church bells mingled and 
joined with the sounds of the birds 
and the insects and the rustling of 
the wind in the wheat and the 
trees; and somehow you knew that 
you had perfect peace. 

Now what do these childhood 
memories have to do with citizen- 
ship? They have a great deal to do 
with it. 

Good parents pass their bless- 
ings on. Though my father never 
had opportunity to go to school, 
he, I think, was the most usefully 
educated man I have ever known. 
Thanks to that old drunken weav- 
er in his boyhood, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with all Eng- 
lish literature. He would sit eve- 
nings around the hanging lamp in 
the parlor and read to me those 
stories that he had been told. That 
was our amusement. From it my 
father instilled in me a love of the 
written word. 

Though my parents never at- 
tained great wealth, they never- 
theless passed on their material 
gifts. When my father died at the 
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age of 88, I found I knew far less 
than I thought of his and my 


mother’s financial affairs. For 
years I had done what I could to 
see that their life was happy, but 
I now learned that they used 
hardly a penny that I had been 
able to give them. I now discov- 
ered that my parents owned two 
apartment buildings in Detroit, 
Michigan, and had $15,000 in Lib- 
erty Bonds! I think all of us might 
draw some sort of lesson from 
lives like that. 

I think, too, that the world 
needs more of the church bells 
like those I used to hear in Port- 
land. We need bells that will ring 
loud and long to call us to Divine 
worship where we can sit in our 
several places of reverence and 
meditate a little about the people 
that have gone before us, their in- 
tegrity and independence, and the 
debt we owe them and ourselves 
and our children to be good citi- 
zens. 
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JERUSALE 


In the lands of the Bible there are 27 Rotary Clubs with a membership totalling 1,171. 


There’s new life stirring in these ancient lands of faith and history! 


‘bee thoughts of men are polarized at this season of 
the year. Magnetically, the eyes of Moslem, Christian, 
Jew, American, Russian, Frenchman, German, Ar- 
gentine, turn toward that relatively small bit of land 
which links the great continental masses of Eurasia 
and Africa. 

It is odd, in a way, that this should be so, for even 
though caravans crossed it with rich things, the re- 
gion itself contributed little to the material cavalcade 
of history. Yet here, millenniums ago, were born ideas 
which today stir men to action—ideas and the alpha- 
betic means of translating them through the ages. 
These are fields that polarize world thought to the 
Bible lands at this time of year. For here came forth 
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that most gigantic of ideas: the brotherhood of man 
under God. Here are the holy places of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam. Here are the sepulchres and 
shrines where died and lived the prophets. 

In Israel today, in its 7,800 square miles, is being 
played the last act of an ancient drama. The Jewish 
people are ending their long Diaspora which began 
in the ages before Christ. One million six hundred 
thousand people are building a fledgling nation and 
its industries into a promised land. Even the Dead 
Sea is surrendering its mineral treasures. 

In Jerusalem this month, many people will take 
time for a triple-anniversary observance. By far the 
most will mark the 3,000th anniversary of the found- 
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market on the backs of dromedaries. 


Beirut, home of one of the three Leban- 
ese Rotary Clubs, blends modern architec- 
ture with old forms. This is the Clock 
Tower. Behind is the Parliament Building. 


These cedars of Lebanon were old when King Solomon 
but now only 400 remain of a vast forest 


was young 























Crusaders once made the island 
of Cyprus a bastion in the cam- 
paigns to capture the land. It 
is the third-largest island in 
the Mediterannean. Castles like 
this of St. Hilarion commanded 
important commercial routes 


Damascus, famed for its steel and 
high culture during millenniums, 
appears timeless in this part of 
the Old Quarter. The Rotary Club 
of Damascus is one of three in 
Syria, a nation largely Moslem. 


(Above) Last from PIX; (left) Brunner from same 


ing of the city. Part of them along with numerous 
others will celebrate the silver jubilee of the Rotary 
Club of Jerusalem. And finally, as the plans of that 


Club mature, its 79 members will spark an observ- 
ance of Rotary’s Golden Anniversary, partly with 
entertainment of the many expected guests, partly 
with a symphony concert by the Israeli national 
orchestra. 

To the north lie Syria and Lebanon, where also 
walked the prophets. From hence, on the ships 
of the Phoenicians, went the alphabet, which was to 
prove mightier than the coveted Damascus sword. In 
history, Syria has been the source of great things. 
Hammurabi, the Babylonian lawgiver; the Hyksos 
kings who bolstered the declining Pharaonic throne 
in Egypt were Syrians. From what is now Lebanon 
fared the Phoenician traders who bucked the open- 
sea gales into the Atlantic. 

A short sail to the west of Syria and Lebanon is the 
island of Cyprus, third largest in the Mediterranean, 
where once walked St. Paul on his evangelistic mis- 
sion. It was old then; it had been conquered and 
settled by refugees from the Trojar war of Homeric 
fame, men who possibly exported copper as far east 
as Mesopotamia—a product which languished from 
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Egypt, land of the Pharaohs, has a 20th Century pace, as demonstrated by these citizens of Cairo boarding streetcars during the rush hours, 


Above and right 
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A number of Alexandria's 700,000 people 
pray in mosques like this one, built in 1939. 


The great pyramids near Cairo bring history 
down to the present for this touring family. 


Jacob’s Well in Jordan is only one of the 
Biblical spots which make history live. 


(Above and below) PIX 


The Via Dolorosa in Old Jerusalem. 


~, ; 
PD from State of Israe 


A shrine for three great faiths and millions of people, Jerusalem will this year celebrate its 
3,000th birthday. The city’s Rotary Club observes its silver anniversary during same time. 


Roman times until the British revived it in 1878. It 
is now a British crown colony with 494,000 people. 

Cyprus once was ruled by the Egypt of the Pha- 
raohs, but that Egypt is a far cry in time and ideo- 
logically from the busy, bustling Egypt of today. It 
is a land with 1,400 people per square mile (exclud- 
ing the uninhabitable deserts), a large and growing 
share of them intent upon keeping their 600,000 cot- 
ton spindles operating. It has its rich past, where 
death was a major preoccupation of life; it has its 
equally rich present, not without problems but offer- 
ing hope to its people. 

The entire area, from Syria to Egypt, is a busy, 
bustling area where the past of ancient times is in- 
extricably mingled with the present; where the 
ghosts of Crusaders haunt the rock-hung fortresses 
and where geologists search for oil that is older than 
the recorded faiths of man. It is an area beset with 
the problems of modernizing itself, of absorbing al- 
most countless refugees who seek the promised land 
It is a region once heavily forested, then denuded, 
and now slowly rebuilding itself. The Dead Sea is in 
a way symbolic; through the leaching of timeless 
rains it has become so salty that no fish live in it. 
Today that same mineral richness is being made to 
yield for the benefit of mankind. 

This likewise is an area which has given three 
international Directors to Rotary (Clare Martin, of 
Egypt; Francis Kettaneh, of Lebanon; and Aly 
Emine Yehia, of Egypt), who are shown left to right 
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below—and obviously the service which is Rotary’s 
offering has taken firm root in these lands. There 
are 27 Clubs now (Jerusalem’s is the oldest) em- 
bracing 1,171 members. Israel has nine Clubs, Egypt 
is next with eight, Cyprus with four, and Lebanon 
and Syria with three each. Their activities are as 
varied as Rotary itself, from youth service to inter- 
national understanding. 

They are thoroughly international in their mem- 
berships, cross-cutting, as always with Rotary, all the 
different groupings of their communities; but this 
does not prevent them, for example, from doing ac- 
tive Community Service. The Rotary Club of Cairo, 
Egypt, developed a traffic-education program, not 
only with safety in view, but also with the aim of a 
quieter city. Limassol, in Cyprus, collected more 
than £36 for distribution to children’s agencies at 
Christmas—and so it goes with Rotary in the Bible 
lands, as elsewhere. 


Three international Directors have come from the Near 
East: Clare Martin, Francis Kettaneh, and Aly Emine Y ehia, 
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The little town of Bethlehem and its bell 
which sounds the tidings on Christmas 
Day. The tower to the right in the rear 
is the Church of the Nativity, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, stands at the spot 
where Jesus was born in a humble manger. 
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ind water shall make the desert bloom. An irri- 
gation project, typical of others in the Near East, 
brings fertility to a new banana grove in Israel. 
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(All photos page 21) PIX 
Haifa, which shelters one of Israel’s nine Rotary Clubs, boasts this modern Government hospital, typical of new construction. 
J YP 























This do-it-yourself institution in Chicago 


is about as dull as a roller-coaster ride. 


6é 

A N encyclopedia of science in three dimensions.” 

That’s what someone has called the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago (where the Rotar- 
ians of the world will meet in their Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention next May), and it’s a pretty good 
description. 

Suppose you'd like to know something about coal 
mining. At this museum you ride down a shaft to a 
complete mine with tipple, tracks, drills, coal faces, 
and grizzled miners—real ones—to explain the proc- 
ess. It will cost you 25 cents, one of the few exhibits 
in the Museum with an admission fee, but when 
you leave you'll have an accurate working knowl- 
edge of how coal gets from the mine to your bins. 

Or suppose your subject is embryology. On the 
second floor is an exhibit of human life as it begins 
to take form a few days after conception and con- 
tinuing on through prenatal growth until imme- 
diately before birth. It’s one of the most popular 
exhibits at the Museum—with children as well as 
with their grateful parents. 

A place where colored lights flash, gears whir, and 
machines thump noisily, all counterpointed by ex- 
cited and interested voices, the Museum attracts 
about 2% million people of all ages annually. That 
is substantially more.than attend the games of both 
Chicago major-league baseball teams put together. 

This is not hard to understand. Located in Jack- 
son Park on the South Side, this institute combines 
the appeal of a perpetual county fair, the opportunity 


Action and reaction: the child can demonstrate for himself 
the workings of this most popular of the Newtonian laws. 


Fisher 


The first exhibit seen by visitors (top, opposite 
page) is an elaborate display of elements, the 
universal “building blocks.” ... The night photo of 
the Museum (bottom) is itself the result of scien- 
tific tricks: 1,002 flash bulbs fired simultaneously. 


Again you work it yourself at the Mu- 
seum, as these two youngsters are doing 
by listening to their own phone voices. 


Even a submarine —in full working or- 
der—is on display. It’s the U-505, 
a German craft captured by the U. S. 
Navy. A committee of citizens raised 
the money needed to put her ashore. 





to learn something about this mechanical civiliza- 
tion, and the chance to make things work. Here the 
visitor himself participates, pushing buttons, pulling 
levers and switches, and watching the machines of 
man do the work of society. You can demonstrate 
Newton’s famous laws so simply that children under- 
stand them, or you can hear your own voice on the 
telephone or watch yourself act on closed-circuit 
television. It’s no wonder that the average visitor 
spends three hours in the building. 

Housed in a structure originally erected as a fine- 
arts building for the World’s Columbian Exhibition 
of 1893, the modern museum, poetically enough, 
opened during Chicago’s second World’s Fair in 1933 
The beginning lay in a 3-million-dollar gift from 
mail-order merchant and financier Julius Rosenwald 
and a 5-million-dollar bond issue. Industry was 
quick to contribute the exhibits in growing volume. 


left) Alexander; (left) Zak 
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You can learn about the ways o}f life a half century ago An industrial marvel is the modern farm, like this one—equipped 
by visiting the stores (and films) on the street of yes- even to singing birds and mooing cows. Background is a painting. 
terday, one of the Museum’s consistently popular shows. 


GMP from Museum of Science and Industry 
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One baby feeds another as part of 
the nutrition story which includes 
real animals and growing plants. 


Diesel engines once were too heavy 
for anything but ships. Now, as this 
exhibit shows, Diesels are universal 





The operating revenue is derived from the Rosen- 
wald gift, although most of that was used for recon- 
struction; from admissions to the coal mine; and 
from certain State tax money. On its 400,000 square 
feet of floor space stand exhibits valued at 10 million 
dollars—if any valuation can be placed on such 
things. 

The institution is a regular stopping place on tours 
of the U. S. conducted by the State Department, par- 
ticularly those arranged for visiting industrialists. 
Visitors have come from most of Europe and Latin 
America as well as India and Australia. Regularly 
some 5,400 school groups tour the building as part 
of their education—and many a parent has paid an 
extra visit as a result of such a field trip. 

Equally with his children he has enriched his own 
knowledge. Truly this is an encyclopedia—this most 
exciting museum on earth. 


A good part of the Museum’s operating revenue comes from this 
complete coal mine. From tipple to galleries, the mine has it all. 
Real, professional miners show the visitors how the machines 
work, The mine is patterned on real ones in southern Illinois. 


(Left) GMP; (below) Swift & Co.; (top) Kaufmann & Fabry; Chicago Arch. Photo Co 
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Ever wonder why the auto industry shifted from mechanical to hy- 
draulic brakes? In this self-operated diorama, part of a larger 
auto exhibit, you can find the reason in stopping distances. 


Chicks hatch before your eyes in this incubator. 
Eges, incubated 20 days elsewhere, are put on view 
just in time to see the youngsters emerge from shells. 
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We'd Play It Down 


Notes Frank H. Leslie 


Publisher, Evening Review 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 


To MAKE a big feature of an 
unfortunate incident of this sort 
would be exceedingly unkind to 
the man’s relatives and could do 
no possible good. 

To ignore the matter entirely 
would be unwise as it would lower 
the prestige of the paper, and a 
story plainly and briefly told is 
better for all concerned. 

A story ignored grows gro- 
tesquely as it passes from one to 
another. 

We'd play it down. 


It’s Page 1 News 


Believes Frederic S. Marquardt 


Editorial-Page Editor, Arizona Republic 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tue death of any leading cit- 
izen is important news. In this 
case the story is doubly important 
because the psychiatrist could 
help others, but couldn’t help him- 
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self. Assuming he was well known 
in the city, I would give his sui- 
cide a big play, probably on page 
1. If any of his patients or medi- 
cal colleagues were willing to dis- 
cuss the matter, I would interview 
them. And I’d probably run an 
editorial entitled “Physician, Heal 
Thyself.” 

Psychiatry is here to stay. 
Nothing is to be gained by hush- 
ing up what would appear to be a 
failure of a practitioner. On the 
other hand, a frank discussion of 
the case would be of value to all. 


Playing Down Unfair to Others 


Comments Gideon Seymour* 
Executive Editor, Minneapolis Star 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tus is no problem: every ed- 
itor has to deal with it almost 
every day in some form or degree. 

The newspaper should print the 
story. It should not play it up or 
play it down; the news of the psy- 
chiatrist’s death should be printed 


* Rotarian Seymour, who died May 20, 
1954, prepared this contribution shortly 
before his death.—Ebs. 


l Counselling the emotionally troubled in your city 9 
* is this psychiatrist (at left), a competent doctor. 


on the page on which it would 
normally be carried if he had died 
of natural causes (that might 
even be page 1, if he is prominent 
enough—but if it is put on page 
1, it should be because of his 
prominence, not because he was a 
suicide), and the story should say, 
at the point where the cause of 
death is customarily specified, 
that he died by his own hand. 

To play it up would be irrespon- 
sible sensationalism; to play it 
down or suppress it would be a 
disservice not only to readers but 
to the family, friends, and patients 
of the dead man and to the com- 
munity at large, for its very play- 
ing-down or suppression would 
give rise to rumors and suspicions 
as to what facts were being with- 
held, and why, and would invite 
all manner of gossip which the 
truth could never catch up with. 
The truth in any such situation, 
however painful at the moment, 
is always preferable in the not- 
very-long run, from the stand- 
point of everybody concerned, to 
the withholding of it. 


Give It ‘Straight’ Handling 


Advises Palmer Hoyt 


Editor, Denver Post 
Denver, Colo. 


I WOULD play it straight away 
—that is, play it on the basis of 
the man’s position in the com- 
munity regardless of advice or 
wise counsel given. It seems to 
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me that an omission or playing- 
down would only call attention to 
the event. 

Such a news occurrence would 
indeed be tragic, but even more 
tragic would be the rumor that 
might start from “policy” han- 
dling. Isn’t this a case of “do 
what I say—not what I do’? 

This advisor has obviously been 
teaching principle and sound con- 
duct. Precepts based on such mat- 
ters are stronger than the viola- 
tion of Nature’s laws by one per- 
son. 


Temper News with Editorial 


Suggests Holt McPherson 


Editor, High Point Enterprise 
High Point, N.C. 


- 
T HIS is tragedy, and, as such, 
newsworthy. 

To suppress the news is out of 
the question. It must find its 
place, in relationship to that par- 
ticular day’s news, neither played 
up nor played down, but played 
for what it’s worth in straight, 
factual reporting. 

However, inasmuch as the man 
has lived usefully in encouraging 
and counselling wisely hundreds 
of discouraged people, it would, 
assuming his character was up- 
right, warrant an editorial point- 
ing out how he had helped others 
and had borne their burdens until 
somewhere something snapped 
and, like the Great Physician, he 
had saved others but had been 
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unable to save himself. His ad- 
mission of failure was part of the 
breakdown that caused him to 
take his life; his usefulness lives 
on in the lives of those he helped 
to better living through his en- 
couragement. 


We Don’t Mention ‘Suicides’ 


Reports Ezra J. Crane 


Editor, Maui News 
Wailuku, Hawaii 


Your question has posed a 
mighty delicate problem for a 
good many editors, but I am proud 
and happy to say that not once 
during my 35-plus years as a 
newsman and editor have I had to 
face it in the three terms outlined 
in your question. 

I have never had to consider 
whether to suppress, play down, 
or play up a suicide for the very 
basic reason that the very word is 
under a permanent blackout in 
my newspaper. Only once in my 
tenure as editor-in-chief has a sui- 
cide been published in the Maui 
News and this was in connection 
with a felon who had broken jail, 
and killed a guard in doing so. The 
convict finally gave himself up to 
a Catholic priest and, after con- 
fessing his crime, shot and killed 
himself. Even our long rule of ‘“‘no 
suicides’ had to go by the boards 
on this one. 

I see no good reason for men- 
tioning the cause of death in the 
case of suicide. The self-extermi- 


One day this same psychiatrist, who has aided your townsmen in 3 This news crosses your desk, where you edit the town’s newspaper. 


* solving their problems, admits his own failure: he takes his own life. ¢ Should you play it prominently or ignore it? W hat would you do? 








About These Photos 


As SUDDENLY as a news- 
break, Karl Sternberg, Maga- 
zine Committee Chairman of his 
Rotary Club in Belen, New 
Mexico, recently received in his 


-<————_— 


All 


mail the sketch you see here. 
With it was a letter from your 
Editors asking that members of 
the Belen Club act out the dra- 
matic situation for this sym- 
posium. 

Without even waiting for the 
regular Wednesday meeting day, 
Belen Rotarians turned to work 
for the results you see above. 
Closely following the sketch as 
a “shooting script” was pho- 
tographer Marcus Beavers, who 
is Club Secretary. Depart- 
ment-store merchant Barney V. 
Friedman portrays the harassed 
psychiatrist. The properly edi- 
torial-looking man beneath the 
eye shade is Club President Car- 
ter Waid—himself an editor. 
And for the “patient” appearing 
in the first panel, the producers 
chose Past President Marvin 
Trembly, whose present job as 
Golden Anniversary Committee 
Chairman might well entitle him 
to psychiatric help even though 
it’s make-believe. 

That’s the Belen-enacted 
drama. Now what would you do 
in a like situation? Your answer 
will be welcomed. 

—The Editors 











nated individual cannot be further 
punished on this earth and the 
only sufferers are his loved ones, 
particularly the little innocent 
child victims of an adult’s cow- 
ardice. Why should they be 
subjected to greater indignities, 
shame, and soul-searing tortures? 
No, we here at the Maui News 
simply say that Joe Blow died, 
period—and let it go at that. 
Many’s the time I have slept more 
soundly after one of these sad in- 
cidents has involved close person- 
al friends. At least I had no hand 
in bringing greater sorrow to 
them. 

If you asked the same question 
regarding details of a divorce, my 
answer would be the same. We 
consider divorce a private sort of 
thing and of unimportance in the 
broad public sense, so we do not 
publish news of divorces 

Newspapers have a much great- 
er service to perform than to dig 
up and serve muck and filth, al- 
though I must ashamedly confess 
that too many in our profession 
have turned the code to the wall. 


No Suppression in Britain 


Says Henry Morley 


Former Editor 


Hucknall, England 


I may be considered a person 
with a bias against so-called spe- 
cialists. Yet it is not against the 
psychiatrist * particularly. It is 
against the growing army of “ists” 
who entwine themselves into the 
service of public authorities and 
draw salaries out of all proportion 
to their work. 

There was a time when I knew 
of only one “ist.” He was the 
phrenologist, who has now van- 
ished. Perhaps more’s the pity. 
But to our problem. 

What course would I take if a 
psychiatrist should startle the 
community by passing into the 
silent world through the avenue 
of self-destruction? The method 
adopted is of no concern. The 
deed is done. 

I should not suppress the news. 
Such a case would be “town talk.” 
Omission would damage the news- 
paper’s reputation, especially see- 
ing an independent policy had al- 
ways been pursued in its columns. 
Besides readers would be relying 
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upon the newspaper for informa- 
tion of such a notability. I should 
neither play it down nor play it 
up. 

Whilst such a tragedy would be 
a blow to the family and the pro- 
fession, the only correct method 
would be to give the facts of the 
case from personal knowledge, 
police records, and statements 
made in a coroner’s court. 

At the same time I would not 
overlook the good qualities of the 
psychiatrist as a member of the 
community. I would relate his 
connections with the social and 
public life of the neighborhood to 
soften the blow to his family, at 
the same time deploring that the 
town had been deprived of the 
services of such a commendable 
person, 

There was a time in British 
journalism when there was a pre- 
dilection toward suppression of 
news in certain circumstances. 
That period has long since passed, 
and persons of high and low de- 
gree pilloried for offences against 
the law of the land are duly re- 
corded. 

Thus there is no reason why a 
psychiatrist should be exempt 
from that rule. Facts, unpleasant 
at times, should be revealed. Af- 
ter all, it is the province of the 
press to mirror life in all its 
phases, and not make “fish of one 
and flesh of another.” 


Do It ‘Objectively’ 


Urges Edwin A. Bemis 


Publisher, Littleton Independent 
Littleton, Colo. 


r 
Tuts psychiatrist had had a 
parade of people come before him 
for help. But what about him: his 
despair and his discouragement? 
Who knows of what they were 
composed? Possibly secret person- 
al conditions, or possibly an over- 
load of a combination of all the 
troubles of others which he was 
secretly but unconsciously carry- 
ing. 

He could not see himself as 
others might have seen him; he 
could not throw off the weight of 
the concern for others; he could 
see only the deepening and dark- 
ening of the environment which 
surrounded him from day to day 
in his chosen profession, and he 


was too exhausted mentally to be 
able to fight his way out. 

How, then, if he could not treat 
himself, could he_ successfully 
treat others? 

It has long been known among 
writers that people who have tast- 
ed the bitterness of sorrow can 
best tell of the ways to happiness, 
even though they themselves do 
not always arrive at Utopia. A 
doctor who treats heart trouble in 
others may die of a heart attack 
himself, but for that he is not to 
be condemned. Nor is the psychi- 
atrist to be condemned for falling 
victim to his exhausting environ- 
ment. Rather, he should be pro- 
claimed a hero for laying down his 
life for the cause in which he so 
much believed. 

So I would play up the story. I 
would even say that he suffered 
personal defeat, but that his pow- 
er of analysis, and his devotion 
to the human race, had not been 
impaired by his own condition, 
but, rather, helped by it. I would 
tell the whole story, objectively 
and sympathetically. 


Two Reasons to Play Up 
From Horace Hall 


Editor, Dothan Eagle 
Dothan, Ala. 


I coup not justify, on any 
grounds, suppression of the fact 


that the psychiatrist had de- 
stroyed himself. 

In the first place, it is highly 
unlikely that a newspaper’s sup- 
pression of this pertinent detail 
could keep it hidden. Others 
would know and the rumor mill 
would grind it out, the inevitable 
result being wild, perhaps even 
vicious, rumors more damaging 
than a factual account of the in- 
cident. 

In the second place, while con- 
ceding that fair and accurate re- 
porting of the news sometimes 
does cause injury to other than 
the principals, it must be acknowl- 
edged that fear of publicity is one 
of the most effective deterents 
against man’s misbehavior. Fear 
of having the act publicized might 
conceivably prevent others doing 
as the psychiatrist had done. 

Deliberately to play down the 
incident would subject the news- 
paper to [Continued on page 58] 
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Rotary’s Golden Anniversary Year 


is fast approaching — and with it come 


projects by the dozens. Help yourself 


In Hamamatsu, Japan, the Ro- 
tary Club is developing Golden 
Anniversary projects in each of 
the four avenues of Rotary serv- 
ice. Already Hamamatsu Rotari- 
ans are at work writing a Club 
history, donating books to their 
public library, planting trees 
around the library building, and 
maintaining a supply of umbrellas 
at the city railroad station for use 
during inclement weather. 

w OY 

Colorful is the word for the 
Golden Anniversary project in 
Ghent, Belgium. The year 1955 
will see the staging of the “Flor- 
alies Gantoises,” a world-famous, 
international flower show, includ- 
ing rare orchids and a special aza- 
lea section. The Rotary Club of 
Ghent is organizing a special visit 
to the show the evening of April 
27, and will precede it with a din- 
ner dance, to which all Rotarians 
are invited. 

The Rotary Club of Ratlam, In- 
dia, with a membership of 31, has 
undertaken the ambitious Golden 
Anniversary project of surveying 
500 school children for the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis. Eventually 
the Club plans to expand the sur- 
vey to cover all the children in 


this community of 3,000 persons. 


to these ideas: they’re all workable! 


Cost of the survey, estimated at 
500 rupees, will include weight 
and height checks, skin testing, 
and fluoroscoping and X rays 
where indicated. 
=x & fF 

In Salem, New Jersey, the Ro- 
tary Club has taken upon itself 
the large job of providing a public 
park and playground for the com- 
munity as its Golden Anniversary 
project. Land has been secured 
near the downtown area and plans 
are under way to install tennis 
courts, swings, slides, sandboxes, 
basketball courts, and a softball 
diamond. 

x 

Educational projects of great 
variety are spotting the Rotary 
landscape as Clubs swing into 
their Golden Anniversary work. 
In Coronado, California, the Ro- 
tary Club will award a $1,000 uni- 
versity scholarship to a local high- 
school graduate. Qualifications in- 
clude ability, need, and exemplifi- 
cation of Rotary ideals. In Shelby, 
North Carolina, Rotarians are 
contributing to a student ioan 
fund. The Rotary Club of Obihiro, 
Japan, is planning to start a simi- 
lar student loan fund; and the 
Club in Visnagar, India, plans to 
provide several villages with li- 
brary rooms. In Liverpool, Eng- 
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Two huge billboards like this will go up in the St. Louis, Mo., area (see item). 
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land, Rotarians are studying the 
possibility of a city-wide careers 
exhibition. The Rotary Club of 
Haverstraw, New York, is plan- 


Photo: Lark 


ROTARY 
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A handshake of appreciation from 
Wilfrid Seaman (left), Coronado, 
Calif., educator, for the scholarship 
which local Rotarians set up. Rob- 
ert Bradt announces it (see item). 


ning to award several scholarships 
to local high-school graduates for 
nursing training. 


Two huge, 50-foot billboards at 
key intersections in the St. Louis, 
Missouri, area will remind travel- 
lers of Rotary’s 50th Birthday 
throughout the Anniversary pe- 
riod. Rotarians John H. Ferring, 
Jr., of University City, Missouri, 
and Delmar R. Searl, of St. Louis, 
both outdoor-advertising execu- 
tives, have agreed to donate and 
maintain the signs (see photo), 
which are to be illuminated at 
night. The donors are hoping that 
other Rotarians around the world 
will adopt the idea in their com- 
munities. 





This Lapp woman has valuable property: reindeers supply 
meat, milk, and pulling power for sleighs, as seen at left. 


For folk in Finland’s Lapland, wiitalleiin ’ ‘s 
this antlered animal has a year-round job. . “< eS 
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Rotarian Yrjé Alaruikka (at left), 


founder and director of Finland's 
association of reindeer raisers. ; 7 
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Preparing to move from Winter to Summer quarters, these 
Lapps pack their belongings; their deer will pull the load. 


Finnish skiers pat a Lapp’s reindeer and try sitting in his trim, canoe-shaped sleigh. 


‘ 
Photos: Finnish National Travel Office 


Pea the world’s mest popular animals are 
Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Don- 
der, and Blitzen—the eight reindeer engaged in an 
air-freight service by one S. Claus. There is little 
chance that replacements will ever be needed on this 
particular team, but if the need should arise, there 
is at least one Rotarian in this world who could do 
something about it. 

His name is Yrj6 Alaruikka; his Rotary Club is in 
Rovaniemi, Finland, a market town of 15,000 people 
within a few yards of the Arctic Circle. His classi- 
fication is “reindeer raising.” 

Though his work may be unique in Rotary, the 
business of raising reindeer is hardly new in Finnish 
Lapland. From the earliest times, 30 to 40 centuries 
ago, the Lapps have raised these antlered creatures 
as their one domesticated animal. They provide meat, 
milk, pulling power for pulkkas or sleighs, and a 
cash value for hides and horns. Today some 15,000 
inhabitants of Finnish Lapland own 167,000 reindeer. 
About 25 percent of the reindeer owners are Lapps. 

“T myself have only 70 reindeer,” explains Rotar- 
ian Alaruikka. But the figures are misleading. As 
organizer and director of Paliskuntain Yhdistys, the 
Finnish reindeer-raising association, Yrj6 Alaruikka 
is the leader of the industry, second only to farming 
in this part of Finland. 

Rotarian Alaruikka, himself born in Finnish Lap- 
land, came to his vocation naturally. “I think I in- 
herited my interest from my forefathers,” he ex- 
plains. “When I was in agriculture school, I began 
to wonder what could be done to develop our liveli- 
hood. As new industries had begun to move into 
Lapland, reindeer raising had fallen into difficulties. 
Most of the raisers were very poor, and nothing had 
been done to improve their state. My first job was 
to start among these people an organization which 
could advance reindeer raising. We began the Po- 
ronjalostusyhdistys (roughly, ‘reindeer-ennobling 
association’) in 1927.” 

This work coincided with a new Finnish interest 
in the northland. Across the felis and morasses, 
roads were being built. Prospectors were discov- 
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ering new mineral deposits. Agriculturists were 
beginning to realize that the short Lapp Summers 
with their perpetual sunlight could be used to pro- 
duce crops like wheat. The price of this progress was 
a dislocation of the old folkways. 

One of the greatest needs, Yrj6 Alaruikka felt, was 
a basic law to protect the rights and describe the du- 
ties of the reindeer raiser. He helped convince the 
Diet of Finland, which, in 1932, passed the first rein- 
deer-raising code. Amended in 1948, it is still the 
law of the land. 

Among legal provisions are stil! prison sentences 
for reindeer rustlers and a registry system for 
“brands.” These identifications are made by cutting 
bits off the animals’ ears; for example, Rotarian Alar- 
uikka’s deer have two notches in the left ear and one 
sloping slice off the right. In Finland’s 64 reindeer- 
raising districts, or paliskunta, there are now some 
12,000 ear marks registered with the association. 


Branps and rustlers are not the only things that 
reindeer men share with the vaquero, cowboy, and 
bushman. There is even a reindeer equivalent of 
the roundup, called the “separation.” The deer are 
driven into corrals, marketed, and a few of them se- 
lected for pulling the sleighs. For this event, the 
biggest of the year, the Lapps deck themselves in 
their brightest clothes and their “hats of the four 
winds.” 

During World War II, which for Finland amount- 
ed to two wars, much of Lapland was destroyed in 
scorched-earth retreats. Since then, Rotarian Alar- 
uikka’s association has been rebuilding the reindeer 
industry. Through the pages of Poromies, the official 
reindeer raisers’ journal, he distributes scientific ad- 
vice on husbandry and markets. Gradually the rais- 
ers are making progress on all sides—with perhaps 
one exception. In annual Finnish races between a 
reindeer and a trotting horse, the trotter wins each 
time. Thus these Lapland deer may have to develop 
a little more speed before they can qualify for the 
fleet Santa Claus team—but there seems plenty of 
time for that. 
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aus sane wesie bert. dramatic, statistics come true. 


By DONALD SLUTZ 


Ax AUTOMOBILE moves swiftly at 
night along a city street. Its tires whine 
as the car makes a sweeping left turn 
into a broad thoroughfare. Plunging 
ahead, the driver skirts a row of auto- 
mobiles parked along the curb. In the 
middle of the second block, the silhou- 
ette of a pedestrian suddenly emerges 
in the path of the oncoming car. The 
driver jams on his brakes, tries des- 
perately to swerve. But it’s no good. 
(Fifteen minutes later the driver will 
keep repeating to the police: “Look, the 
guy came out of nowhere.’’) 

It is not a noisy accident. The squeal 
of the brakes drowns out the soft thud 
of steel driving into human flesh. 

Someone calls the police. A few 
ments later an ambulance, its 
wailing, carries the pedestrian to an 
emergency hospital where he is booked 
as D. O. A.—“‘dead on admittance.” The 
police investigating the accident note 
that it occurred on a cold, clear Satur- 
day night in December. They mark 
down the hour: 7:30 P.M. They ques- 
tion the driver, examine his automobile, 
study the skid marks, listen to wit- 
nesses. They find the car in good con- 
dition, the driver sober, the pavement 
dry. In the end they conclude that the 
driver (male, aged 23) and the pedes- 
trian (male, aged 65) were both at fault. 

This is the typical fatal motor-vehicle 
accident in the cities of the United 
States—according to statistics. The in- 
gredients: a young driver, an old pedes- 
trian, a midblock location, a Saturday 
night in December. 

Here is how it adds up: 

The Time: The accident occurs on a 
Saturday night for pretty obvious rea- 
sons. This is the night when relaxed 
people in vast numbers—some of them 
alarmingly relaxed—pour onto streets 
and highways, behind the wheel or 
afoot, in search of all manner of diver- 
sion. As a result, Saturday-night traffic 
is heavy. It also is lively. Thus Satur- 
day night shows more traffic deaths 
than any other night of the week. The 
most hazardous hour usually is between 
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7 and 8 o’clock, although casualty acci- 
dents in most cities maintain a 

level from twilight Saturday until 2 or 
3 A.M. Sunday. 

Year after year December produces 
the peak number of motor-vehicle fatal- 
About 70 percent of all traffic 
deaths occur during hours of darkness 
primarily because motorists and pedes- 
trians simply cannot see as well at night 
as they can during daylight hours. And 
December, in U. S. latitudes, the 
longest nights. This would suggest that 
and January should be the 
next most dangerous months. They are. 

The Place: The inexperienced driver 
may slow down at intersections and 
take a quick look for other cars and 
pedestrians, but he does not expect to 
encounter a pedestrian in the middle of 
the block. The trouble is that too many 
careless pedestrians persist in crossing 
streets at any and all locations without 
bothering to look for approaching cars. 
And automobiles parked along the curb, 
obstructing the driver’s view, greatly 
aggravate the problem. Result: The 
typical traffic death occurs at a point 
between intersections. 

The Driver: Youths between 20 and 
25 years of age are the most accident- 
prone drivers in the U.S.A. So the age 
of the driver in this typical accident is 
fixed at 23. Persons between 15 and 24 
years of age comprise only 15 percent 
drivers in the United States, but 
account for 27 percent of al! fatal 
accidents. And those in their early 20’s 
the worst offenders. In Detroit, 
Michigan, for example, more than half 
the drivers sent to jail for flagrant traf- 
violations over a 12-month 
riod were in the 20-25 age bracket. 

These youths are not lacking in driv- 
ing skills. Most of them can manipulate 
cars beautifully. But they judg- 
ment and experience. They have not 
learned how to anticipate danger. 

The driver in this typical accident was 
guilty of that all-too-common error 
known as “driving too fast for condi- 
tions.” He probably was exceeding the 
speed limit established for the street on 
which the accident occurred, but this is 
not the most significant factor. Good 
drivers know that travelling at 60 or 70 
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miles an hour can be perfectly safe on 
an open highway, if all factors are fa- 
vorable, but that travelling at 25 miles 
an hour can be dangerous under certain 
conditions. 

The youth in this typical accident had 
not learned to cut his speed after dark. 
Nor had he learned of the hazards cre- 
ated by cars parked along the curb. 

Here is an ironic footnote: Whereas 
youths in their early 20’s cause the most 
trouble as drivers, they are virtually no 
problem at all as pedestrians. When 
crossing streets on foot, they are wary 
of the careless and unexpected acts of 
others—a rule they seemingly forget 
when driving. 
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Illustration by Seymour Fleishman 


The Pedestrian: The basic trouble 
with the pedestrian in this typical acci- 
dent is that he never adjusted himself 
to the Automobile Age. For years he 
had been absent-mindedly crossing 
streets without looking for approaching 
cars, with luck always on his side. This 
time, as he walked between two parked 
cars into the glare of headlights, his 
luck ran out. Even a careful, expe- 
rienced motorist would have had trouble 
avoiding him. But the impact might 
have been less severe and the hospital 
report might have read “abrasions and 
internal injuries” instead of “dead on 
admittance.” 

The pedestrian over 60 is a problem 
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in all cities. In this typical accident his 
aged is fixed at 65 because of police in- 
vestigations conducted over a ten-year 
period in Detroit. Here is what these 
investigations have disclosed about the 
pedestrian who is the typical traffic- 
accident victim: 

1. He was born in 1889. (The “he” is 
used advisedly because the vast major- 
ity of pedestrians killed in traffic are 
men. 

2. He has never driven an automo- 
bile. 

Born in 1889, this pedestrian did not 
learn to dodge cars during his habit- 
forming years. Never having driven an 
automobile, he has little conception of 
the driver’s problems. He assumes, for 
example, that a car can stop on a dime. 
He does not know that a car travelling 
30 miles an hour cannot be stopped on 


a dry pavement with good brakes in 
less than 80 feet from the point where 
the driver becomes aware of danger. He 
moreover, that a driver can 
see any pedestrian crossing a street. Ac- 


assumes, 


tually, as every experienced driver 
knows, it is extremely difficult for a 
driver at night to spot a pedestrian on 
the curb of an inadequately lighted 
street, particularly if the latter is 
dressed in dark clothing. 

The Way Out: The problem reduces 
itself to two major components: the in- 
experienced driver and the careless 
pedestrian. 

Note that nothing was found amiss in 
the condition of the driver or his car. 
And good weather conditions prevailed. 
Many minor accidents occur during pe- 
riods of rain, snow, and fog or when 
streets are slippery. But not many fatal 
accidents. Even dim-witted drivers slow 
down when their cars skid or when 
they find it difficult to see. 

Because visibility is a major factor in 
nighttime accidents, many communities 
have found that superior street lighting 
will reduce after-dark fatalities. 

Much is being done these days to im- 
prove or control the young driver. Be- 
hind-the-whee] driver-training courses in 
high schools are proving highly effec- 
tive. Surveys indicate that youths who 
have completed such courses are in- 


volved in only one-fourth to one-half as 
many accidents as those who have not 
had this training. Vigorous traffic-law 
enforcement by the police and courts is 
getting excellent results in many urban 
centers. Several States have drastically 
reduced accidents involving younger 
drivers by making full use of strict 
driver licensing laws and procedures. A 
common practice in these States is to 
send a warning. letter to any new driver 
who has been found guilty of a bad 
driving practice, explaining that a sec- 
ond offense will mean suspension or 
revocation of his Offending 
drivers are summoned to official hear- 
ings to determine whether they under- 
stand traffic laws and highway courtesy 
and to see whether they have any phys- 
ical or mental defects. 

The problem of the careless pedes- 
trian is more complex. 

Somewhat startling in the Detroit 
studies has been the pin-pointing of the 
age of this typical accident victim. Ten 
years ago the median age of adult 
pedestrians killed in Detroit traffic was 
55. Five years ago it was 60. Today it 
is 65. So the person most likely to be 
killed on Detroit streets continues to be 
a male pedestrian who was born in 
1889. 

But pedestrian deaths in Detroit have 
been declining steadily during the last 
few years even while traffic volume in- 
creased. More than a decade ago, pedes- 
trians comprised about 70 percent of all 
persons killed in traffic in the large 
cities of the United States. This per- 
centage figure obtained in Detroit for 
many years. But since 1950 the figure 
has gradually dropped until today 
pedestrians comprise only 52 percent of 
the death toll. 

Factors in this improvement include 
the job schools and police have done in 
reducing the number of fatal accidents 
The po- 


license. 


among school-age pedestrians. 
lice have also vigorously enforced pro- 
visions of a _ sensible ordinance for 
pedestrian protection. Continuing edu- 
cational programs through press, radio, 
motion-picture trailers, street-side post- 
ers, and other mediums have helped 
reduce the number of deaths among 
older persons. 

The traffic engineer’s solution of the 
pedestrian problem is simplicity itself: 
separate pedestrian and motor vehicle 
traffic by building freeways across the 
cities. Most large communities have 
made a good start in this direction. 

Meantime the success of driver 
courses and safety publicity, traffic engi- 
neering, and law enforcement depends 
entirely upon the person who drives a 
car or crosses a street. It depends on 
what he—or you—will remember at 
7:30 some Saturday evening in Decem- 
ber, or at any other critical moment, to 
save a human life, 
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@ Anti-Jamming Zipper. A new all-metal 
zipper has a push-button control which 
frees any fabric caught in the teeth or 
the slider during the operation 

@ Liquid Cold Solder. A new cold solder 
in a thin form can be applied like paint 
either by a brush or a spray. Synthetic 
metal in a liquid form, it prevents rust 
and oxidation on all metals, giving a 
tough coating for woods, metals, pat- 
terns, and such items. 


@ Caulker. A new caulking compound 
comes in tape form and in a variety of 
widths and thicknesses. It is described 
as both a corrosion inhibitor and a vi- 
bration cushioner. It can be painted 
over or even baked after application. 
@ Silicone on Leather. Now available is 
a silicone leather preservative which 
keeps work shoes and leather equip- 
ment soft and pliable despite deteriorat- 
ing influences of many industrial plants. 
Swabbed on the leather the 
coats the individual fibers, permitting 
the leather to breathe. 


silicone 


@ Garbage-Can Spray. Now availa- 


ble is a garbage-can spray which kills 


nasty odors that attract insects and 


the mischievous noses of dogs. The 
chemical is sprayed on the garbage 
container from its own push-button 
can. The deodorizer also contains 
a detergent that cuts 
amount of food sticking to the can. 


down the 


@ Plastic Powder. A plastic in a superfine 
powdered form made into an aqueou 
suspension can be applied much 
paint. Its greatest use, however, is in 
treating all sorts of things to prevent 
sticking. For example, it is used for 
pans for baking bread, for skillets, and 
every other sort of thing you want to 
protect. It seems almost incredible that 
such a thing that cannot be attacked by 
normal chemicals could be in existence, 
but it can now be obtained. 
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@ Heat-Resistant Finish. Fabricated from 
special aluminized steel, jet-engine parts 
were formerly frequently damaged by 
certain welding operations. Now they 
are protected by a special coating that 
is easy and fast to apply. It works so 
easily that entire units are frequentiy 
coated. The same coating is good for 
such automobile parts as manifold and 
exhaust pipes. The coating is easy to 
apply to any chemically clean surface 
with a brush or spray, and can be either 
air-dried or baked. 


A new fire-protective 
paint looks and is applied like ordinary 
paint and costs about the same, but it 
is an effective fire-protective coating, for 


@ Protective Paint. 
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it protects all structural materials from 
both flame and heat under severe fire 
conditions. A blowtorch cannot ignite 
a surface of even ordinary cardboard 
painted with it. When the surface is ex- 
posed to extreme heat and fire, it erupts 
to a tough, noncombustible insulating 
mat. When a building has been saved 
from burning down, it is very simple to 
remove the charred surface with a 
scraper or something of that nature and 
repaint the burned portion. 


@ Transparent Storage Bag. A new jam- 
proof zipper positively will keep moths, 
moisture, and dust out of a newly re- 
leased transparent travel and storage 
bag. The bag comes in 42-inch, 60-inch, 
and 72-inch lengths, and in special size 
for double blankets. 

@ New Glue. A newly introduced glue 
will mend, repair, stick, seal, or water- 
proof leather, wood, rubber, glass, metal, 
plastic, cloth, or almost anything else. 
It sticks anything to anything and seems 
to be a must for all those repair jobs 
about the home and the workshop. It is 
guaranteed to be the best glue ever of- 
fered the public. 


BH Nonionic Detergent. A nonionic de- 
tergent soluble to a degree in most oils 
has been developed. It will be manu- 
factured in a commercial grade for the 
textile, general cleaning, and oil addi- 
tive trades and, according to the report, 
a refined product will be produced for 
the cosmetic industry. 


@ Ceramic Magnet. A new type of mag- 
net composed of ceramic material, light- 
er in weight than metal and requiring 
no critical ingredients, is now being 
marketed. It is magnetized in the same 
manner as metal, but the magnetizing 
force required is more than three times 
that necessary for the common perma- 
nent metallic magnet. It is said to be 


With this microwave telephone 
link, families in remote areas 
far from telephone service can 
now have the benefits of con- 
tact with the outside world. 
When a microwave beam is aimed 
at a similar compact, weather- 
tight box up to 50 miles away, 
instant communication is estab- 
lished. The microwave system 
provides full selective ringing— 
each party has his own number. 


virtually impossible to demagnetize this 
new ceramic material by the ordinary 
means. The new magnet is best suited 
for uses in which application limits 
magnetic lengths and in which the mag- 
net may be subject to high demagnetiz- 
ing forces. This material has a coercive 
force of approximately 1,600 oersteds 
and an intrinsic coercive force of ap- 
proximately 4,000 oersteds. 


@ Carburetor Cleaner. Now available is 
a carburetor-cleaning unit which con- 
sists of a pint of special cleaning fluid 
plus a service kit that includes a plastic 
tube, attachments, fittings, and a 46-page 
instruction book. The cleaning fluid is 
applied directly through the carburetor. 


@ Heat and Glare Absorber. A re- 
markable vinylite sheeting that is 
now available can easily be put on 
window glass to give a permanent 
color and thereby reduce glare and 
heat transmission. It comes in many 
different colors, as well as frosted 
and translucent. It is probably the 
best thing that can be used to soften 
the sunlight coming through the 
windows. 


@ Wall Washer. A new wall-washing de- 
vice permits faster cleaning of rough, 
uneven surfaces. It consists of a valve 
constructed on a small aluminum plate 
which fits conveniently inside the palm 
of the hand. A synthetic sponge can be 
easily attached to and detached from 
the valve for feeding the solution and 
rinse. A washable fingerless cloth mitt 
is used over the sponge attachment. It 
can be used for washing molding, 
painted rough brick, tile, or marble 
economically and mechanically. 


@ Powder-Actuated Tool. 
duced powder-actuated tool 
%-inch pins and studs into 
structural steel or concrete, imparting 
to them a holding power up to 10,000 
pounds. Charged with any of four dif- 
ferent powder loads, the tool is 15 inches 
long, weighs less than eight pounds, is 
designed for one-hand operation. 


A newly intro- 
will drive 
one-inch 
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Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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DUMAGUETE ROTARY CLUE 
COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


Dumaguete Opens a Door 


Philippines—is a modest one. 

Our population numbers some 
25,000. If you should consult a map, 
you would find that we live on one of 
the southern islands in the archipel- 
ago, off the main trade currents. 

And today we have a public institu- 
tion which in other countries has 
earned the reputation of being the 
true foundation of democracy. Thanks 
to the Rotary Club of Dumaguete and 
to Rotarians in many parts of the 
world, we have a public library. 

Originally the plan was that our 
Club and the city government would 
codéperate in the organization of the 
library. The Club was to furnish ma- 
terials and books, and the city was to 
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provide housing and maintenance. 
This still is the plan. The city, how- 
ever, was delayed in making its appro- 
priation, so the Club went ahead on 
its own. 

Ramon Ponce ce Leon, now Gov- 
ernor of District 48, initiated the plan 
during his Club Presidency. He told 
Rotary friends about the project and 
the word began to get around: Ro- 
tarians of Dumaguete could use books, 
magazines, and other reading material. 
The response was overwhelming. The 
result was a collection of some 5,000 
volumes. They were housed tempo- 





It’s opening day and the wives of 
Dumaguete Rotarians (above) snip 
a symbolic ribbon, and (left) Percy 
Hodgson, of the U.S.A., Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, offers 
congratulations to Ramon Ponce de 
Leon, then Club President. . . . The 
library (right) is quickly filled. 


rarily in the Provincial H‘gh School 
under the supervision of Superintend- 
ent of Schools Tomas de Castro, also a 
member of the Dumaguete Rotary 
Club. The books were turned over to 
him in a formal ceremony by Percy 
Hodgson, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
Past President of Rotary International! 
who was in our city to be honored by 
Silliman University. 

Last year the Rotary Club provided 
furniture and quarters for the library. 
The city government, meanwhile, has 
taken steps to supply a full-time li- 
brarian and classification clerks. 

Such are the results of Rotary’s 
service to Dumaguete. 

—P. D. Dimaya, Rotarian 
Dumaguete, The Philippines 
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Giving books for Christmas? Here’s a handy guide 


arranged by age group and interest. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


INCE my earliest memory, books 
have been an important part of Christ- 
mas. I’m sure that this is true for many 
others, and that it’s appropriate to de- 
vote our department this month to sug- 
gestions of good books for Christmas 
giving. It seems right, too, to begin with 
books for young readers. 

My first choice is Cesare of Italy, by 
Peter Buckley. In truly excellent photo- 
graphs and lively, sympathetic text this 
book shares with the reader the every- 
day life of a real boy living today in the 
mountain village of Castello in Italy. I 
feel that Mr. Buckley must be skilled in 
human relations as well as in photog- 
raphy, for this is a book full of a sense 
of friendship, of mutual trust. Children 
of almost any age will enjoy it, and I 
think many adults will share n 
sonal delight in it. 
companion volume by the same writet 


Luis of Spair 


Fine photographs and an interesting ac- 
count of village life in India marl 
Mamba-Kan, by Vitold de Golish, the 
story of a baby elephant and the 

who becomes his keeper. A trul) 

ing and clearly authentic pictures 

little girl’s life in the back country of 
Australia is given in Mary E 
ett’s Ajax, Golden Dog of the 
Bush. 
the pages of The Caves of the 
Hunters, by Hans 


wyn Patch- 

Justralian 
A sense of real experience fills 
Great 
s3aumann, another 
book for young readers of truly high 
distinction. It is the fact that some of 
the most amazing of the painted caves 
of ancient man were 
children. This beautifully i 
book tells the story of one of these ac- 
tual discoveries, by a group of French 
boys, and with it gives a wealth of the 
exciting recently acquired knowledge of 


discovered bv 


llustrated 


these caves and the men whose paint- 
ings they have preserved. 

In the host of new 
tional books for young readers my first 
choice is Gertrude Norman’s The First 
Book of Music, with its very pleasant 
drawings by Richard Gackenbach. It’s 
amazing how many facts, in lively and 
appealing form, are contained 
the covers of this little book: somet! 
of the history of music, the physical 


purely informa- 


within 


ling 
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basis of musical tone, the building of 
melody, the orchestra and its instru- 
lives of great composers, and 
much more. Through the Locks: Canals 
Today and Yesterday, written and ad- 
mirably illustrated by Walter Buehr, is 
an outstanding informational book for 
readers from 9 or 10 up, as are Horses 
Their William A. 
surns of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, and The Dog Family, by 
Dorothy Childs Hogner. Fairfax Downey 
had a fine idea for his Mascots and has 


ments, 


and Ancestors, by 


executed it well: a book of true stories 
of the birds and animals that have been 
the cherished military units 


through history. Sometimes they fought, 


pets of 
too: a terrier won a medal from Queen 
Victoria for courage under fire. 

Fiction marked by lively action, but 
faithful to the life it portrays, is rightly 
a favorite staple among books for young 
Lois Lenski had the help of a 
Iowa children in writing 


readers. 
ot of Corn- 
m Boy—in letters, and in visits to 
Iowa farms. Elliott Arnold’s Broken 
row is a new rendering for young 
iders of the story of the great Apache 
Cochise first told in his fine novel 
adult readers, Blood Brother. I rec- 
mmend it highly. Phil Stong’s fiction 
always been marked by exceptional 
understanding of youth. His Mississippi 
Pilot: With Mark 
River is a fine rendering for teen-age 


Twain on the Great 


readers of a most dramatic period of 
War Chant, by Dee 
Dunsing, has another believable boy in 


American history. 


its narrative of the Second Seminole 
War, and is authentic in its characteri- 
zation of Indians. 
* 7” * 
Teen-age (and younger) readers can 
with their fathers the 
Leatherstocking 


share delights 
of The 
rendering of the well-loved Cooper tales 
edited—with a fine 
Allan Nevins. It brings into a single 
coherent narrative the 


Saga, a new 


introduction—by 
essential por- 
tions of the five Leatherstocking Tales, 
including only what pertains to Hawk- 
eye himself but indicating and summar- 
zing briefly the omitted sections. The 
and the execution of it 


idea is valid 


admirable. Another first-prize item for 
general reading, in my competition, is 
Back of History, by William Howells. 
This is the most satisfying account of 
what is now known about early man 
that I encountered. It has full 
scientific authority—and yet the author 


have 


writes with much of the ease and grace 
grandfather, 
recommend 


and quiet humor of his 
William Dean Howells. I 
this book most warmly. The Soup Stone: 
The Magic of Familiar Things, by Maria 
Leach, is an engaging little book for 
whole-family enjoyment—the folklore 
and history of pins and napkins, salt 
and hiccups, and many other things. 

I am one of the many who grew up 
on The Youth's Companion. I’m glad 
that we have a generous anthology— 
under the title Youth’s Companion—of 


Text and photography combine to make 
Cesare of Italy, by Peter Buckley, a 
way for children to share the life of 
another youngster in another country. 


the fine that that 
truly great magazine for young readers. 
The by Lovell 
Thompson afford a history of the maga- 
Social 


things appeared in 


introductory notes 
zine and its relation to its times. 
history in terms of the development and 
distribution of society’s favorite musical 
instrument is entertainingly presented 
in Men, Women, and Pianos, by Arthur 
Loesser. Its deft writing and its 40 
pages of photographs make Russell 
Lynes’ The Tastemakers an exception- 
ally enjoyable account of the history of 
American ideas of beauty in art and 
decoration. 

homes 
selections. I 


Books about and houses are 
good whole-family like 
especially something the publisher says 
about The Homeowner's Guide to Land- 
scaping, by Amelia Leavitt Hill: “The 
book is not big, it is not expensive, and 
it does not have photographs 
showing what a beautiful job Mrs. Got- 
rocks and her staff of six gardeners did 
with her 25-acre estate.” In other words, 


color 
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it’s a thoroughly practical (but remark- 
ably complete) book for everyday peo- 
ple. If you have landscaping problems, 
big or little, as most of us do, this is a 
good book. If you are thinking of mak- 
ing changes in your house, big or little, 
look at New Methods for Home Im- 
provement and Repair, by Raymond F. 
Yates. This is another unpretentious 
and thoroughly practical “do it your- 
self” book. For the prospective new 
house there are modern ideas in well- 
considered variety in A Treasury of 
Contemporary Houses, with its photo- 
graphs and detailed plans of 50 archi- 
tect-designed houses recently completed. 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s always stimulat- 
ing ideas and practice are applied to 
houses in The Natural House, 
which also has photographs and plans. 

If yours is a family fond of pets, a 
right choice for Christmas might be 
Dogs and People, by George and Helen 
Papashvily; or Thoughts of My Cats, by 
Big books with many 
pictures seem natural choices for all- 
family giving. The three sumptuous 
volumes of The Animal Kingdom have 
double value, of course, for reading and 
for reference. The Book of the Sea, 
edited by A. C. Spectorsky, is praise- 
worthy not only for its many pictures, 
but especially for the editor’s discerning 
of excellent reading from the 
world’s great literature of the sea. 

+ * * 


small 


3ruce Marshall. 


choice 


For most men in the United States, 
sports and the name of Grantland Rice 
belong together. For these the auto- 
biography which Rice completed just 
before his death, The Tumult and the 
Shouting, wil] be a richly satisfying 
book. The Complete Golfer, edited by 
Herbert Warren Wind—with stories, 
cartoons, articles by great golf authori- 
ties—seems a better gift idea than a 
new club. Bob Elliott’s All about Brook 
Trout and Larry Koller’s brand-new 
Complete Book of Fishing Tackle should 
make the right men happy, as will The 
Gun Digest, edited by John T. Amber and 
William E. Edwards, with its interest- 
ing historical articles, and The Shooter's 
Bible, 46th edition. 

A New Approach to Stamp Collecting, 
by Michael Harrison and Douglas Arm- 
strong, presents what seems to me an 
extremely interesting and sensible idea: 
collecting on the basis of the subject of 
the stamp—sports, engineering, battles, 
etc. If the man of the house is a smoker 
—especially a pipe smoker—he is likely 
to enjoy The Gentle Art of Smoking, by 
Alfred Dunhill. If a lawyer, he may be 
entertained by Fiction Goes to Court, 
stories of lawyers and trials chosen by 
famous lawyers and edited by Albert P. 
Blaustein. If a doctor, he may welcome 
a chance to read the fine biography by 
Donald Fleming, William H. Welch and 
the Rise of Modern Medicine, or the 
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powerful French novel by André Sou- 
biran, The Healing Oath. 
+ * * 

For the lady of the house there are 
three especially important autobio- 
graphical books, by three of the finest 
writers of our time: The Woman With- 
in, by Ellen Glasgow; My Several 
Worlds, A Personal Record, by Pearl! S. 
Buck; and The White Gate: Adventures 
in the Imagination of a Child, by Mary 
Ellen Chase. The Love Letters of Phyl- 
lis McGinley is a book of varied poems 
by a writer whom I admire wholeheart- 
edly. Record Ratings, edited by Kurtz 
Myers, is an authoritative and most 
helpful book in the effort to choose the 
best musical recordings. James Beard’s 
Fish Cookery and Gertrude Mann’s Ap- 
ple Cooking are likely to be welcome 
gifts even if the lady already has a lot 
of cookbooks. 

* * * 

Finally, just a handful of fiction titles 
to round out our list. The Fall of a 
Titan, by Igor Gouzenko, is clearly one 
of the genuinely important novels of 
the time, with its powerfully dramatic 
rendering of the Soviet world. The Pio- 
neers, by Jack Schaefer, and Holsters 
and Heroes: A Roundup of Best West- 
ern Stories, by the members of Western 
Writers of America, are “specials” for 
most men and older boys, and good 
reading for anybody. A serious novel 
of the old West, with exceptionally fine 
characterization, is Roads from the Fort, 
by Arvid Schulenberger. Hartzell 
Spence’s Bride of the Conqueror is a 
historical novel of that most colorful 
place and time, Peru following the Span- 
ish conquest, and is outstanding in its 
swift, clean-cut narrative. 

» ~ om 
Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: : 

Cesare of Italy, Peter Buckley (Franklin 
Watts, $2.75).—Mamba-Kan, Vitold de Go- 
lish (John Day, $2.25).—Ajar, Mary Elwyn 
Patchett (Bobbs-Merrill, $2).—The Caves of 
the Great Hunters, Hans Baumann (Pan- 
theon, $3).—The First Book of Music, Ger- 
trude Norman (Franklin Watts, $1.75).— 
Through the Locks, Walter Buehr (Putnam, 
$2.25).—Horses and Their Ancestors, Wil- 
liam A. Burns (Whittlesey, $2.50).—The Dog 
Family, Dorothy Childs Hogner (Oxford, 
$2.50). —Mascots, Fairfax Downey (Coward- 


McCann, $2.75).—Corn-Farm Boy, Lois Len- 
ski (Lippincott, $3).—Broken Arrow, Elliott 


Arnold (Little, Brown, $3).—Mississippi Pi- 
lot, Phil Stong (Doubleday, $2.50).—War 
Chant, Dee Dunsing (Longmans, $2.50). 

The Leatherstocking Saga, edited by Allan 
Nevins (Pantheon, $8.50) —Back of istory, 
William Howells (Doubleday, 5).—The 
Soup Stone, Maria Leach (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$2.75). —The Youth’s Companion, edited by 
Lovell Thompson (Houghton Mifflin, $6).— 
Men, Women, and Pianos, Arthur Loesser 
(Simon & Schuster, $6.50).—The Tastemak- 
ers, Russell Lynes (Harper, $5).—The Home- 
owner’s Guide to Landscaping, Amelia Leav- 
itt Hill (Putnam, $2.50).—New Methods for 
Home Improvement and Repair, Raymond 
F. Yates (Longmans, $3.95).—A Treasury of 
Contemporary Houses (Dodge Books, $5.95). 
—The Natural House, Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Horizon Press, $7.50).—Dogs and People, 
George and Helen Papashvily (Lippincott, 
$3.95). —Thoughts of My Cats, Bruce Mar- 
shall (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75).—The Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 3 vols. (Garden City, $17.50). 
—The Book of the Sea, edited by A. C. Spec- 
torsky (Appleton-Century-Crofts, $10). 

The Tumult and the Shouting, Grantland 
Rice (Barnes, $5).—The Complete Golfer, 
edited by Herbert Warren Wind (Simon & 
Schuster, $5).—AUl about Brook Trout, Bob 
Elliott (Garden City, $2.95).—Complete 
Book of Fishing Tackle, Larry Koller 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75).—The Gun Digest, 
edited by J. T. Amber and W. B. Edwards 
(Gun Digest Co., $3.95; paper, $2).—The 
Shooter’s Bible, 46th Edition (Wilcox & Fol- 
lett, $2).—A New Approach to Stamp Col- 
lecting, Harrison and Armstrong (Hanover 
House, $3.50).—The Gentle Art of Smoking, 
Alfred Dunhill (Putnam, $2.95).—Fiction 
Goes to Court, edited by Albert P. Blaustein 
(Holt, $4).—William H. Welch, Donald Flem- 
ing (Little, Brown, $3).—The Healing Oath, 
André Soubiran (Putnam, $3.95). 

The Woman Within, Ellen Glasgow (Har- 
court, Brace, $5).—My Several Worlds, Pear! 
S. Buck (John Day, $5).—The White Gate, 
Mary Ellen Chase (Norton, $3).—The Love 
Letters of Phyllis McGinley (Viking, $3).— 
Record Ratings, edited by Kurtz Myers 
(Crown, $5).—James Beard’s Fish Cookery 
(Little, Brown, $4.75).—Apple Cooking, Ger- 
trude Mann (Coward-McCann, $1.50).—The 
Fall of a Titan, Igor Gouzenko (Norton, 
$4.50).—The Pioneers, Jack Schaefer 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.75).—Holsters and 
Heroes (Macmillan, $2.95).—Roads from the 
Fort, Arvid Shulenberger (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50).—Bride of the Conqueror, Hartzell 
Spence (Random, $3.95). 














Troubadours and minnesingers march through the pages of The First Book of Music, 
by Gertrude Norman. It’s a fact-packed, readable book for children meeting music. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Come to Filey, In Northern’ Eng- 
Weather’s Fine! land, on the North 

Sea coast, is the pop- 
ular resort town of FILEyY. Recently the 
Rotary Club there began a_ project 
aimed at making its seaside community 
still more popular with vacationers. The 
weather, the Club reasoned, is all-im- 
portant to vacation planners, especially 
on week-end outings, so it sponsored a 
fund-raising campaign to establish a 
weather station from which reports 
might be sent throughout the region. It 


A portable lift for helping crippled 
children out of wheelchairs and onto 
treatment tables is demonstrated by a 
physical therapist and Dr. Newton Mc- 
Collough, Chairman of the Orlando, 
Fla., Rotary Club’s Medical Welfare 
Committee. The lift, provided by the 
Club, also is used to help handicapped 
youngsters out of a school vehicle. 


would enable FiLey to be included in 
the Government report called “Weather 
at Holiday Resorts,” and thus holiday- 
bound families would have the town’s 
name kept before them. The fund goal 
Was set at £250, and at the time the 
project was reported the goal was only 
£50 away. 

Sharing life’s good 
things is a tradition- 
al part of Thanks- 
giving Day in the U.S.A., and this year’s 
celebration, as in the past, was to see 
many Rotary Clubs entertaining stu- 
dents from other lands. Among 
that do so each year is the Rotary Club 
of THE TONAWANDAS, N. Y., which invites 
overseas students from near-by Buffalo 
University to spend the holiday in Ro- 
tarian homes. Last year 21 students vis- 
ited the TONAWANDAS as Rotary guests 
during the Thanksgiving holidays, 
ing the towns, enjoying a turkey din- 
ner, and making many new friends. It’s 
an experience in international relations 
for Rotarians there, but it isn’t the only 
one they have, as their close relation- 


A Happy Holiday 
Away from Home 


those 


see- 
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ship with Australia attests. This global 
tie began in 1950, when the TONAWAN- 
pAS Club sent some 70 letters to Ro- 
tarians of’ ToowoomBa, AUSTRALIA, con- 
gratulating them on their Rotary Club’s 
25th anniversary. Scores of replies were 
received, and out of the exchange came 
a visit to the TONAWANDAS by Toowoom- 
BA Rotarian Edward E. Gold, who had 
been elected Governor of District 31 
(now 35) and was in the United States 
for the 1951 International Assembly. In 
1952 and 1953 the Governors of the 
same District, R. H. Crust, of CAIRNs, 
and Arthur Aubrey Budd, of MurwiI.- 
LUMBAH, also came to the TONAWANDAS 
while in the United States, as did the 
present Governor of the District, Bert 
Martin, of BRISBANE. With each succes- 
sive gubernatorial visit the ties between 
Australia and the TONAWANDAS grow 
stronger, and they seem certain to con- 
tinue doing so because, as a TONAWAN- 
pAS Rotary spokesman predicts, “we are 
going to keep the tradition going.” 


In 1948 the Canadian 
Government  inaug- 
urated an _ Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Toronto, ONT., that 
won quick support of businessmen in 


Cogged Wheel 
at Canada’s Fair 


During her visit to the Rotary Club 
of Tiruchirappalli, India, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India’s Minister of Health, 
talks with Rotarians after the meet- 
ing. She commended the Rotary Club 
for its work with the blind and for 
its health program in rural villages. 


many lands. One of the booths at the 
Fair has annually been sponsored by 
the Toronto Rotary Club, and Rotarian 
businessmen from around the world 
have registered there and made it their 
meeting place for gathering with other 
cogged-wheel wearers. The 1954 event 
ran for two weeks and attracted thou- 
sands of visitors from some 60 nations, 
among them many Rotarians who found 
the Toronto Rotary booth enlarged to 
provide additional services for them. It 


was decorated with Rotary Club ban- 
ners from scores of countries, and was 
manned at all times by Toronto Ro- 
tarians. 


With the opening of 
each new school 
term in RoME, ITALY, 
the Rotary Club there gets a project go- 
ing that is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with students. It’s an essay contest 
open to all attending State schools, the 
students’ ages ranging from 15 to 18. To 
get it under way, the Club invites the 
heads of all the schools, called Licei, to 
a meeting at which contest announce- 
ments are made and the aims of the Ro- 
tary program described. The 
subject of the contest is always on the 
“humanitarian or international ideals of 
Rotary,” and winners of prizes receive 
them at a Club meeting. 


When in Rome— 
Ask about This 


service 


Whether you call 
them billy carts or 
soap-box racers, 
they’re one and the same: homemade, 
four-wheeled, motorless racers that de- 
pend on a downhill course for their 
speed. Racing them in competition is 
fun for youngsters, as many a Rotary 
‘lub knows from sponsoring a derby. 
In Corrs HARBOUR, AUSTRALIA, for exam- 
ple, the Rotary Club recently held its 
third annual Billy Cart Derby for cars 
in two divisions: homemade racers and 
special championship cars. The derby 
is run under rules that keep competing 
cars uniform in size and weight, and 
many entries race under the sponsor- 
ship of local business houses. The Corrs 
Harsour Rotary Club offers prizes to 
the speed kings. 


Watch the Billy 
Carts Zip Along 


Sooner or later, in 
planning their Youth 
Service work, Rota- 
ry Clubs turn to schools in their com- 
munities where they find worth-while 
things that “need doing.” In CATASAvU- 
qua, Pa., for example, the Rotary Club 
explored the needs of its school district 
with this result: the Club purchased 
electric eye-testing equipment for exam- 
ining students’ vision. . . . In NEBRASKA 
City, NEBR., and GENESEO, ILL., the local 
Rotary Clubs surveyed school needs and 


Clubs Get ‘A’ 
for Schoolwork 


Standing alongside archery sets, cast- 
ing rods, and swimming equipment— 
all gifts of the Rotary Club of East 
Chicago, Ind.—is Scout Fred Jaku- 
bielski, accepting the sports gear for 
the area’s Boy Scout Council. At left 
is Lave G. Gustafson, Club Presi- 
dent; right, Rotarian George Dalby. 
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both learned that band uniforms were 
most wanted. So, the Clubs made cash 
donations for their purchase. 

In HIGHLAND, ILL., the Rotary Club de- 
cided to promote the use of Rotary’s 
Four-Way Test in its community, and 
one way to do it, the Club knew, was to 
make the Test better known among stu- 
dents of two local high schools. This 
was accomplished by sponsoring an es- 
say contest between the schools, with 
the Four-Way Test being the subject. 
Student response to the contest was re- 
ported as “wonderful,” and from the 
mass of entries submitted the judges 
named three winners. 

In the California towns of Covina and 
West Covina, the current football sea- 
son for local high schools got a rousing 
send-off when the Rotary Clubs of the 
communities co-sponsored their annual 
football barbecue, an outdoor event 
aimed at promoting public support of 
all school teams Nor are teachers 
forgotten in Rotary school work, as in- 
dicated by a recent “special” meeting of 
the Rotary Club of AUSTIN, MINN. It in- 
vited all the town’s schoolteachers to a 
Club meeting as a “get acquainted” 
measure and to help make the teachers 
feel more at home in Austin. 


Sacramento Fétes When the U.S.A. 


U. S. Defenders pays its annual trib- 
ute to members of its 


armed forces, many a Rotary Club 
spearheads the observance locally. In 
California’s capital city, for example, 
the Rotary Club of SACRAMENTO has 
sponsored an “Armed Forces Day” 
luncheon for six consecutive years, in- 
viting other local civic organizations to 
share in making the arrangements. This 
year’s event featured Major General 
William F. Dean, prisoner of war in Ko- 
rea for three years, as the main speaker. 
Nearly 1,000 persons attended the 
luncheon, including many military and 
civilian dignitaries who were guests of 
honor. Presiding as master of cere- 
monies was Henry A. Sleeper, 1953-54 
President of the SACRAMENTO Club. 


Job Clinic Turns Teen-age minds 
Minds Careerward bursting with ques- 

tions about job op- 
portunities got some expert answers re- 
cently in AMERICAN ForK, UTAH, when 
the Rotary Club there sponsored the 
first vocational-counselling conference 
ever held in that community. For the 
28-man Club it was a big job. The “big 
day” opened in the high-school audi- 
torium, with a four-member panel ready 
to discuss the particular fields repre- 
sented: a farm bureau official talked 
about agriculture, a vocational-school 
head covered trades and industries, a 
lawyer discussed the professions, and a 
churchman presented views on the spir- 
itual and moral aspects of business. Fol- 
lowing their talks, panel members held 
a general discussion on careers. The 
conference then divided into small 
groups, each devoted to a specific field 
and led by a man or woman active in 
the vocation to be examined. The 
groups ranged from government service 
to medicine and law, and students chose 
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Final work on a 130-foot suspension bridge for a Girl Scout camp is being done by 
(front to back) Rotarians Floyd Poole; Harry Reese, Club President; and John Roy, 
members of the Rotary crew of Pollock Pines, Calif., that built the span. Strong 
enough to hold,a jeep, the bridge has detachable planks to allow snow to fall 
through in wintertime. Next on Club’s plans for the Girl Scouts is a swimming pool. 


Photo: © Kimee 
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Ready for their daily trip into town are these residents of a home for the elderly 
just outside Kimberly, South Africa. Their ride is furnished five days a week 
by Kimberly Rotarians, half of whom provide transportation, while the ether half 
provides flowers for the home. For its celebration of Rotary’s Golden Anniver- 
sary, the Kimberly Club is planning to build a convalescent home for old people. 


Photo: Raja Deen Dayal 
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A “day” for mothers in Hyderabad, India, brings these guests of honor to the Ro- 
tary Club meeting held for them. They enjoyed entertainment and refreshments, and 
saw prizes awarded to winners of an essay contest that had as its subject, “Mothers.” 
“Sunshine Box” donations for the day were turned over to the local cancer institute. 








Take a Page from Clintonville 


To stimulate attendance, Rotary Clubs 


come 
“misser” 


keep 


up with many original ideas. A 


in one Club was expected to 
duck for a week; another Club 


asked absentees to perform a skit. In 
Wisconsin, a Rotary Club has come up 


with 
below 


A SPOT no one likes to be in is 
“behind the eight ball’’—a bit of 
U. S. slang commonly used in refer- 
ring to an unfavorable position. It’s 
a phrase taken from a billiard game 
in which the eight ball is an object 
never to be behind. In the Rotary 
Club of Clintonville, Wis., the phrase 
has a special meaning, one that has 
to do with Club attendance. 

In Clintonville, as in Rotary com 
munities around the world, Rotarians 
know that regular attendance is not 
an end in itself, but a means to fel 
lowship and service. They know, as 
someone has already said, that “Ro- 
tary must be participated in, must 
be shared, if its dividends are to be 
realized.” To encourage regular par- 
ticipation by attending meetings, the 
Clintonville Club puts its “missers” 
behind the eight ball. 

It’s all done with an attendance 
board on which hang circular tags 
for each member. On one side of the 
tag is a member’s photo; on the 
other side, an “eight ball.” When a 
member misses a meeting, the face 


and maybe it’s 


new wrinkle. It is described 
an idea for you. 


side of his card is turned toward the 
board, thus putting him “behind the 
eight ball.” Then, at the next meet- 
ing, all “eight ballers” pay some pen- 
alty, usually a humorous one, for 
their absence. At a recent meeting 
the Club’s missers were asked to sing 
a song together 

Has this spur to attendance pro- 
duced results? Here’s what Louis 
Krueckenberg, Club President, says 
about it: “The first time we used our 
eight-ball board, we had 100 percent 
attendance—the first in many, many 
years. It hasn’t been 100 percent 
every time since then, but it has been 
going up. No one in our Club likes 
to be put behind the eight ball.” 

The Clintonville Club is spurring 
attendance as a special project for its 
30th-anniversary year and Rotary’s 
Golden Anniversary. Perhaps some 
spur-to-attendance idea might fit your 
Club’s needs for a Golden Anniver- 
sary project in Club Service. The 
eight-ball scheme is just one way of 
doing a job that can be done in ways 
that produce results—and good fun. 
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See the “eight balls” on this board? 


They signify four absentees at a meet- 


ing of the Rotary Club of Clintonville, Wis. The eight-ball scheme is keeping 
attendance high, says Club President Louis Krueckenberg, holding the board. 











the vocational! sessions that most inter- 
ested them. Some 360 high-schoolers 
participated in the conference, and later 
the school principal wrote that “stu- 
dents had been motivated to think 
more seriously about their vocational 
choices.” 


Though Queen Eliza- 
beth’s tour of the 
British Common- 
wealth ended several months ago, there’s 
a stirring of new interest in her visit 
to Australia on the part of school chil- 
dren in Britain and Canada. More spe- 
cifically, it is about her visit to the 
Australian State of Queensland that stu- 
dents are now learning more through 
scrapbooks compiled in a school contest 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Cairns, 
AUSTRALIA. How a Rotary project in 
CairNs is touching British and Canadian 
students came about in this way: After 
some 130 scrapbooks were made by 
CaIrRNS students, all depicting the Queen's 
tour of Queensland, the books were then 
sent to Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Canada, with the guggestion that 
they be circulated among schools in the 
community of each Rotary Club receiv- 
ing a scrapbook. Thus, the CaIRNs con- 
test was given international influence to 
“cement ties of friendship between Great 


A Queen's Visit 
Lives On in Books 


X® 


“SERMe fa” ABOY 


ma Y 
ao 


A Rotary-sponsored wrestling show in 
Sandwich, Ill., made this $1,200 check 
presentation possible. Accepting the 
money for a local hospital is Rotar- 
ian Charles Hood (left); presenting 
it is George Werner, Chairman of the 
wrestling-show Committee. At right 
is Howard R. Jackson, Club President. 


Britain and Queensland and to heighten 
the interest in our State already exist- 
ing.” To create new friendly ties, the 
CatrNS Club also suggested that each 
Club receiving a book write to the 
youngster who made it. Before dispatch- 
ing the entries to Canada and Britain, 
CairRNS Rotarians displayed them in an 
attractive window setting 


Farm and Citymen In south central New 


Cook Up a Dish York, a tighter bond 
has been developed 


between farmers and citymen, and it all 
has to do with barbecuing chickens for 
more than 1,500 people. The story, as 
recently told in Farming with G.L.F., 
monthly publication of the Grange 
League Federation of New York, began 
with the Enpicott, N. Y., Rotary Club’s 
plans to raise funds for its overseas 
scholarship program. A chicken barbe- 
cue was decided upon and as the Club 
made advance arrangements for it, this 
hard fact became more and more evi- 
dent: it takes a special touch to set up 
the pit, make the sauce, and to baste, 
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turn, and serve the birds. To add expe- 
rienced hands to its work team, the 
Enpicott Club turned to the farmers of 
its area—poultrymen, dairymen, 4-H 
produce growers—for help. 
rural-urban combination did the 
well that one housewife said, 
“This is better than any Southern fried 
chicken I’ve ever had.” A Club spokes- 
man paid tribute to the farmers, saying 
that without their codperation the bar- 
could not have been held. 


members, 
This 


job so 


becue 


In places as far apart 
as Alaska and South 
Africa, London and 
Tokyo, the will of America’s first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, is a treasured 
gift. Behind this global interest in a fa- 
mous document is the Rotary Club of 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., the Southern U. S. city 
that was Washington’s home. How the 
will began going around the world is a 
story that goes back to 1950, the year 
the ALEXANDRIA Club began presenting 
copies of it to visiting Rotarians far- 
thest from home. On one occasion a 
copy was given to a Kentucky Rotarian 
while he was flying 2,000 feet above 
Washington’s Mount Vernon 

His rejoiner was that it was 
the “highest type” of gift he had ever 
received. Not long ago an ALEXANDRIA 
Rotarian, along with 13 other Rotarians 
and their ladies, made an Arctic Circle 
aerial tour that took the group to sev- 
Alaskan in each place he 
made presentations of the will. 


Famous Will ls 
Getting Around 


George 
mansion, 


eral cities; 


When some 200 teen- 
Big Night of It agers stay out all 

a night without caus- 
ing parents to worry, you can be sure 
there’s a good reason. This time the rea- 
on was provided by the Rotary Clubs 
of CLEARWATER and CLEARWATER BEACH, 
FLta. The teen-agers were high-school 
graduates, and the occasion was their 
graduation night. After diplomas had 
Rotarians took over 
“Festival after Grad- 
with dancing and 
beach-front hotel. 


They Made a 


peen 
with a three-part 
uation” that began 
refreshments at a 
Next came a motion picture, at 2 in 
the morning, followed by an _ hour’s 
swimming party at 4 A.M. Then, as the 
started to up, breakfast of 
ausage and eggs was served the young 
folk ata club. At 6:30 the 
all-night party ended, leaving the boys 
and girls happy, safe—and tired. 


presented, 


sun come 


local country 


more than three 
the Rotary 
ub of BRENHAM, 
has kept many irons in the fire, 
ervice-wise—several bearing a youth- 
brand. For example, the BREN- 
HAM Club for many years supported a 
boarding house for young men attending 
Texas Agricultura Mechanical Col- 
ege. It was primarily for students from 
the county in which the Club is located, 
and the cost of meals and lodging was 
kept at a minimum through the Club’s 
financial aid. The house was recently 
and the money used to establish a 
tudent loan fund. The Club has other 
activities in the youth field, such as Boy 
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Their bags all packed, their tickets bought, and their hearts set on two weeks of 


fun, these 17 crippled children are bound for a Summer camp 
The vacation is paid for by the Club’s Easter 


tary Club of Springfield, Ohio. 


thanks to the Ro- 


Seal sales and by members’ contributions. At left is H. R. Jones, Club President. 
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When Scotia, N. Y., marked its 50th year with a week-long celebration, the Rotary 


Club of Scotia helped to enliven 


and feed—a carnival by setting up this “hot 


dog” booth. Rotarians manned it in shifts, selling enough to clear $600 for a Club 
fund which provides dental care for children of families unable to pay for it. 


Scout work, the promotion of a fund 
drive for a public swimming pool, and 
the operation of a pig-chain system that 
enables young farm boys to own their 
own In Community Service the 
BRENHAM Club lists as one of its top proj- 
ects the support it gives to a town-wide, 
two-day Spring festival called the Mai- 
fest. The Rotary float is always one of 
the most colorful in the parade. 


SOWS. 


Féte NATO Cadets AS member nations 
from Six Nations Of the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization 
send their airmen to other lands for 
flight instruction, opportunities for 
strengthening international ties have in 
creased and many Rotary Clubs have 
quickly grasped them. In RayMonp, 
ALTA., CANADA, for example, the Rotary 
Club recently entertained six NATO stu- 
dent pilots and an instructor from a 
near-by air base. One of the fliers was 
a Canadian airman, while the others 
came from The Netherlands, France, 


England, Norway, and Denmark, each 
on a 36-week assignment at the Ca- 
nadian air field. One of the high lights of 
the Club program came when the young 
men told about their NATO air training 
and about their respective homelands. 
Later the cadets toured the town. 

Lifetime Hobbies At a boys’ training 


Start This Way schoo! in Canada’s 
Quebec Province, 


many a Canadian lad is learning the 
joys of stamp collecting, and the Monr- 
REAL Rotary Club is sharing in this hap 
py experience. The school is in SHAw- 
BRIDGE, QUE., in the foothills of the 
Laurentian Mountains, a 45-year-old in- 
stitution for the “protective care, guid- 
ance, and training of boys.” There the 
MONTREAL Club has established a “Ro- 
tary Stamp Room,” with decorating 
costs running to $300, and boys are fill- 
ing many leisure hours working with 
stamps furnished by the Rotary Club. 
In one 12-month period, the school re- 
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A newcomer to Australia, Jan Blank- 
styn (center), is the winner of a schol- 
arship offered by the Rotary Club of 
Dubbo, Australia, and here receives 
a cash award from T. C. Meurer, 1953- 
54 President. The boy’s dad is at left. 


ceived more than 65,000 Canadian, 
British, and U. S. stamps from Montreal 
in addition to several albums, stock 
books, magnifying glasses, and other 
collecting accessories. Most of the 
stamps come from individual members 
who supply the Club with various de- 
nominations for presentation to the 
school. Other schools in Canada, the 
United States, and England are also re- 
cipients of thousands of stamps from 
the MonTREAL Club. To the DARLINGTON, 
ENGLAND, Rotary Club go stamps for dis- 
tribution to British schools, and an in- 
dustrial school for boys in ALFRED, ONT., 
has been given several thousand items. 
Boys’ Town in Nebraska is also on the 
MONTREAL Club’s stamp list. It’s a serv- 
ice to youth aimed at keeping young 
hands and minds profitably busy now— 
and as they grow older. 


Down Rotary’s third 
avenue of 
the destination of 
which is community betterment—travel 
Clubs in lands around the world, each 
suiting its activities to particular needs 
In BLOOMFIELD, N. J., for example, the 
Rotary Club saw its town’s need for an 
ambulance and organized a communit 
wide campaign to raise funds for one. 
From individuals and local 
cerns came nearly $1,80C.; Rotarians and 
their wives donated more than $1,400; 
and the Club contributed $1.000 
from its treasury. Total collections, 
amounting to $4,234, bought a modern 
ambulance, completely equipped with 
lifesaving devices. 

In Woopstock, ONT., CANADA, the Ro- 
tary Club donated $1,500 to a new hos- 
pital for equipping a three-bed chil- 
dren’s ward, and also assured the hos- 
pital of $100 a year to meet maintenance 
costs. ...In HAGERSTOWN, IND., and 
COOLANGATTA-TWEED HEADS, AUSTRALIA, 
Rotarians recently improved town rec- 
reational facilities by adding new equip- 
ment for local playgrounds. The 
Rotary Club of NEw York, N. Y., has 
helped to further a local project for un- 
derprivileged boys through its donation 
of $5,000 to the YMCA. 


A Busy Avenue 
Is Rotary’s Third 


service— 


pusiness con- 


ove! 


The historian of the 
CRANFORD, N. J., Ro- 
tary Club has a big 
job to do each year, because his Club is 
a busy one, its record of service filling 
many pages. A sampling of the pages 


Past Augurs a 
Busy Future Here 
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A bride-to-be, Larae Harrell, whose 
wedding was to be televised over a 
nation-wide network show from New 
York, N. Y., receives a $50 U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond from the Rotary Club of her 
home town, Cushing, Okla. Presenting 
it is T. C. Foster, the Club President. 


of his receit year-long account shows 
a varied—and successful—work pro- 
gram in each of the four avenues of 
service. In Club Service, Rotary infor- 
mation was spread by _ well-versed 
speakers, and fellowship was promoted 
through bowling and golf tournaments 
and by joint meetings with near-by Ro- 
tary Clubs and other service organiza- 
Through Vocational Service pro- 
grams devoted to certain industries, 
Club members extended their under- 
standing of the other fellow’s business 
problems and saw new ways to solve 
of their own. A resuscitator was 
lonated to the town’s first-aid squad as 
part of the Community Service pro- 
gram, while Youth Service included a 
vocational-counselling project for high- 
students. International view- 
points were broadened when Club mem- 
heard firsthand reports of visits 
to other countries. 


tions. 


some 


school 


bers 


For 13 Rotary Clubs 
December brings an 
important date: their 
silver anniversaries. Congratulations to 
them! These 25th-year celebrants are: 
Val-de-Travers, Switzerland; Madison, 
So. Dak.; Port Allegany, Pa.; Glencoe, 
Ill.; Tyndall, So. Dak.; Larchmont, 
N. Y.; Livonia, N. Y.; Caterham, Eng- 
land; Maplewood, N. J.; Harrington, 
Del.; Tracy, Calif.; Grand Haven, 
Mich.; Shaw, Miss. 


25th Year for 
13 More Clubs 


On the U. S.-Mexican 
border, between the 
Colorado River and 
the San Bernardino Mountains, stand 
CALEXICO, CALIF,, and MEXICALI, MEXICco. 
Separating these towns is no more than 
1 fence; joining them are ties of friend- 
ship forged by their Rotary Clubs. The 
Rotary Club on the California side spon- 
the organization of the Rotary 
Club on the Mexican side, and since 
then there has grown up between the 
Clubs a close association developed by 


Hands across 
a Border Fence 


sored 



































Photo: Rotarian B. Brown 


Aboard this tugboat are 45 Rotarians 
of Staten Island, N. Y., about to take 
a New York Harbor trip arranged by 
a fellow member. Some 45 other Rotar- 
ian sight-seers are on another boat. 
Lunch was served during the cruise. 


frequent joint meetings and the visiting 
back and forth that CALExiIco and MEXxI- 
cALI Rotarians do. Recently this inter- 
national friendship produced another 
cooperative venture between the two 
Rotary Clubs, this time a colorful one 
viewed by some 80,000 residents of the 
two cities. It was a blue-and-gold float 
that took a prize in the region’s 15th 
annual International Desert Cavalcade. 
It carried the banners of the two Clubs 
and each shared its cost. 


Meeting the cost of 
an education is often 
an obstacle that ends 
careers before they begin—a hard fact 
that many Rotary Clubs recognize and 
meet through scholarship programs. 
One such program at the high-school 
level is that of the Sparta, N. J., Rotary 
Club, which offers scholarships to stu 
dents in the fields of music, teaching, 
and nursing. Recently, awards totalling 
$1,950 were granted to six students: two 
$100 awards for music study, three $150 
nursing awards for three years each 
and one $100 award for four years toa 
budding teacher. In making the awards 
the Sparta Club has the assistance of 
the high school’s guidance supervisor. 


Sparta Gives 'em 
a Helping Hand 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Ro- 
tary Clubs, Rotary 
has entered 26 more communities in 
many parts of the world. Welcome to 
them all! They are (with the sponsor 
Clubs in parentheses): Keynsham, Eng- 
land; Payerne (Yverdon), Switzerland; 
Liberia (Alajuela), Costa Rica; Yumbel 
(Concepcién), Chile; Borgomanero (No- 
vara), Italy; Aire-sur-la-lys (St. Omer), 
France; Las Matas de Farfan (San Juan 
de la Maguana), Dominican Republic; 
Cuevo (Camiri), Bolivia; Myrtleford 
(Wangaratta), Australia; Romilly-sur- 
Seine (Troyes), France; Gutierrez Za- 
mora (Papantla), Mexico; Cordona- 
Florencio Sanchez (Dolores), Uruguay; 
Coronel (Villarrica), Paraguay; Eglin- 
ton (Toronto), Ont., Canada; Chelsea, 
Australia; Caloundra, Australia; Puente 
de Ixtla (Cuernavaca), Mexico; Oda- 
wara (Yokohama), Japan; Mujakonojo 
(Miyazaki), Japan; Aguada (Anasco), 
Puerto Rico; Hurlingham (Moron), Ar- 
gentina; Reyes (Sucre), Brazil; Cannon 
Falls (Fairbault), Minn.; Augusta (Cli 
max), Mich.; Lindenhurst (Amityville) 
N. Y.; Lakewood (Long Beach), Calif. 


26 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 
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When the Gong Sounds— 


THESE 72 ROTARIANS ARE ALWAYS ON HAND, AS THEY 
HAVE BEEN FOR 15 YEARS OR MORE. 


(1) Luke P. Pettus, advertising agency, 37% yrs., Savannah, Ga.; (2) Harry 
D. Matteson, past service, 35% yrs., Pough eepsie, N. Y.; (3) Charles H. 
Matson, dentistry, 35% yrs., Flint, Mich.; (4) Irvin’ W. Riegner, contractor, 
35 yrs., (5) Hilary Missimer, electric light and power service, 29 yrs., (6) 
James M. apg et groceries retail, 27 yrs.—all of Pottstown, Pa.; (7) Daniel 
E. Bause, drugs retail, 19 yrs., Boyertown, Pa.; ¢8) Charles M. Bucking- 
ham, job printings 34 yrs., Gainesville, Tex.; (9) William F. Funk, boiler 
manufacturing, 33% yrs., La Crosse, Wis.; (10) Lloyd E. Moore, veterinarian, 
33 yrs., Amsterdam, N. Y.; (11) Charles A. Van Winkle, real estate and insur- 
ones. 32 yrs., (12) Leon E Falicon, senior active, 28 yrs.—both of Ruther- 
ore ; 

(13) ‘George E. Nichols, undertaking, 31% yrs., Marblehead, Mass.; (14) 
Charles W. Fiester, past service, 31 yrs., Independence, lowa; (15) James D. 
Grant, senior active, 31 yrs., (16) Con J. Franke, electrical equipment and 
supplies, 30 yrs.—both of Stockton, Calif.; (17) Franklin E. Ulf, past service, 
30% yrs., Kane, Pa.; (18) Charles Jones, senior active, 30% yrs., (19) Samuel 
Hayward, paper industry—distributing, 22 yrs., (20) Arthur F. A. Witte, 
senior active, 20 yrs., (21) John J. Hayes, past service, 16 yrs., (22) John 
McGrath, senior active, 16 yrs.—all of Yonkers, N. Y.; (23) Joseph E. Leber- 
man, past service, 30% yrs., Sheboygan, Wis. 

24) Fleming G. Railey, senior active, 30 yrs., (25) John A. Baker, clean- 
ing service—carpets, 28 yrs., (26) Alvin E. Gillett, senior active, 26 yrs., 
(27) Lewis W. Robinson, past service, 25% yrs., (28) Henry H. Hyman, 
senior active, 22% yrs., (29) Dw ight O. Nay, past service, 21 yrs.—all of 
Miami, Fla.; (30) Harold Harris, Sr., senior active, 29 yrs., Wynne, Ark.; 
(31) William Schneider, railroad transportation, 29 yrs., (32) Charles T. 
Baker, hardware—retailing. 28 yrs., (33) Alex J. Bolduc, painting and dec- 
orating, 17 yrs., (34) Edward O’Grady Doughty, dentistry, 17 yrs.—all of 
Atlantic City, N. J.; (35) John L. Hill, senior active, 28% yrs., Nashville, 
Tenn.; (36) L. A. Panecaldo, senior active, 27 yrs., (37) Don T. Lucas, senior 
active, 25 yrs.—both of Gridley, Calif. 

(38) Henry M. Wilson, gasoline and oils—retailing, 27% yrs., Des Moines, 
Iowa; (39) Philip E. Hardman,. postal service, 26 yrs., (40) Harold H. Mc- 
Cune, banking and loan associations, 18 yrs.—both of Carthage, Mo.; (41) 
Claude Simpson, senior active, 26 yrs., (42) Huge M. Huff, jewelry—retail- 
ing, 24 yrs., (43) J. Walden Bassett, accounting service, 21 yrs., (44) Jeffer- 
son D. Atwood, senior active, 20 yrs., (45) Harvey A. Poorbaugh, printing, 
20 yrs., (46) Berry Elizey, petroleum products—retailing, 19 yrs., (47) Rosser 
L. Malone, senior active, 19 yrs., (48) Charles E. Butler, automobile financing, 
19 yrs., (49) Reed Mulkey, oil products distributing, 16 yrs.—all of Roswell. 
N. Mex. 

(50) C. L. Doherty, literature—prose, 25% yrs., Pierre-Fort Pierre, So. Dak.; 
(31) Carroll V. gg senior active, 24 yrs., (52) W. Morrell Stone, past 
service, 24 yrs., (53) Frederich E. Westenberger, operative builder, 16 yrs.— 
all of Be Pa Va.; (54) Harman C. Treakle, automobile—retailing, 22% 
yrs., (55) Robert K. Whaley, fire insurance, 19% yrs., (56) W. Francis Davis 
building supplies—retailing, 16% yrs.—all of Kilmarnock-Irvington-White 
Stone, Va.; (57) Vernon Burkhart, landscape architect, 22% yrs., (58) Charles 
W. Hines, senior active, 18% yrs., (59) Silas T. W arfield, past service, 18% 
yrs.—all of Barnesville, Ohio; (60) Gosene E. Brown, school executive, 20% 
yrs., Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

(61) George D. Ryder, refrigerators mfg., 20% vyrs., Cobleskill, N. Y.; 
(62) A. R. Kohler, past service, 20% yrs., Oroville, Calif.; (63) W. Roy Hale, 
theaters, 20% yrs., (64) John I. Hyman, ladies’ ready- to-wear, 18% yrs., 
(65) Dewey Moore, trust service, 18% yrs.—all of Helena, Ark.; (66) Herbert 
Bretherton, past service, 20 yrs., Butte, Mont.; (67) David H. Schauer, print- 
ing, 19% yrs., Santa Barbara, Calif.; (68): Carl H. Arbenz, education—tech. 
school, 18 yrs., Glendale, Calif.; (69) Lester S. Ivins, senior active, 18 yrs., 
Defiance, Ohio; (70) George C. Wright, past service, 15% yrs., (71) Elmore 

Carr, law, 15% yrs., (72) L. S. Darling, past service, 15% yrs.—all of 
Thornbury -Ciarksburg, Ont., Canada. 


Photos: @ Wilson; (3) Craine; (9 LaGvesse syepees (13) Sout: (23) Glaeser; (24) Murnor; (25, 
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Christmas presents and an Indian chief, too! Youngsters of a Philadelphia, Pa., or- 
phan home receive gifts at a Rotary yuletide party from Chief Halftown, a television 


actor, and Harold B. Stone, 1953-54 Club 
Samson, Committee Chairman. Rotarians’ 


First you carve it, then you 
serve it—and that’s what these 
Roswell, N. Mex., Rotarians 
are doing at their Club's tur- 
key dinner for 170 children of 
needy families. . . . (Right) 
The dinner almost over, these 
youngsters’ eyes are no long- 
er bigger than their stomachs. 


President. Standing is Rotarian F. W. 
children also attended the holiday féte. 


{ classical Japanese comedy drama titled 
Yobigoe is performed at the Kyoto, Ja- 
pan, Rotary Club’s party for many over- 
seas students and lecturers at Kyoto Uni- 
versity. It made a happy Christmas away 
from home for all the visiting scholars. 


Illuminated Nativity scene erected b: 


Not, Ye Merry} 


How some men of many land: = 


Rest 


As FORESTS of fir trees go into 


homes, and holly wreaths are hung in 
windows, and the air echoes the strains 
of Silent Night, Holy Night, it becomes 
time once again for a chubby, white- 
bearded fellow to harness up for his 
annual roof-to-roof visits. With his 
sleigh and eight, he’ll travel to lands 
where “Merry Christmas” is said many 
ways—like Joyeux Noel, Froehliche 
Weinachten, or Hauskaa Joulua—but 
wherever he goes he’ll find, as he al- 
ways has, Rotarian helpers ready to 
lighten his load. 

How they plan to give the old saint a 
hand this year is not yet known to 
your reporter. He does know, however, 
what some Rotary Clubs did last year, 
and reports their 1953 activities as a 
preview of the plans for ’54. 

Many communities took on the color- 
ful, twinkling radiance of the season, 
because their Rotary Clubs had erected 
Nativity scenes and other decorations. 
In South Deerfield, Mass., a giant tree, 
brilliantly lighted, is put up each year 
atop near-by Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
while in Glenville, W. Va., and Cass 
City, Mich., local Rotary Clubs helped 
to bring the Christmas story to their 
towns by constructing life-size Biblical 
scenes. In Oxford, England, carols were 
sung around a 52-foot tree provided by 
the Oxford Rotary Club, and in Law- 
renceburg, Tenn., the Rotary float drew 
many “oh’s” and “ah’s” during a parade. 
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Lee from Fergus Falls Daily Journal 


be Rotary Club of Farmington, N. Mex. The man they pinned it on is Milton Nobles, a Past District Governor of Hot 
Springs, Ark. As “Mr. Money Man,” he reminded passers-by to help fill the Salva- 
tion Army Christmas kettle manned by Hot Springs Rotarians. Rotary kettle tend- 


(i f N T | F vi F N ers collected more than $800, a figure that topped all others during the drive. 


ive St. Nick a great big hand. 


FERGUS FALLS 
MINNESOTA 





Besides giving their communities the 
Christmas look last year, Rotary Clubs 
also gave them the Christmas sound by 
sponsoring carol singing. The Cape- 
town, South Africa, Rotary Club again 
arranged its “Carols by Candlelight” 
festival, an outdoor event that glittered 
with the lighting of 30,000 candles. 
Singing the songs of Christmas was 
done, too, in Regina, Sask., Canada, with 
local choirs brought together by the 
Rotary Club. 

Rotary parties last year gladdened the 
hearts of thousands of children, as Clubs 
held gay gatherings for them, replete 
with gifts, lighted trees, and a merry 
Santa. In Artesia, N. Mex., some 4,000 
youngsters attended the Rotary affair, 
and several hundred more in Madison, 
Wis., had a happier Christmas because . . 
Rotarians remembered them. In many ; te Se 
Rotary communities it was the crippled 
child that ‘Clubs planned for, as they 
did in Windsor, Ont., Canada; Butler, 
Pa.; and Emporia, Kans. 

Remembered, too, in the plans of 
Santa’s Rotarian helpers last year were 
needy persons and less-privileged chil- 
dren in homes. To aid the Lord Mayor’s 
Christmas Welfare Fund in Plymouth, 
England, the Rotary Club published a 
56-page booklet, all advertising proceeds 
going to the fund. Ii Sherbrooke, Que., 
Canada, Rotarians spent $700 on cloth- 
ing for sons and daughters of poor fam- 
ilies, while in Burlingame, Calif., and 


All ready for distribution to needy children in Fergus Falls, Minn., are 
these colorfully wrapped gifts donated by local Rotarians. The Rotary 
Club gave each member a certain child to remember on Christmas. 


Band music for carol singing is part of the fes- } 

tive party for crippled children held by the Ro- m ROTARY CLUB 

tary Club of Ironwood, Mich. Santa also passed ASKS YOUR SuPPoRy 

D “= — 10° ° ° . SALVATION ADMy 
ECEMBER, Ma out gifts... . (Right) Rotarians of Neepawa, AS CHEER 

Man., Canada, help swell the Salvation Army’s FUND 


fund for the needy by doing kettle duty. 





(fr A Daddy for Every 


Bronx Orphan 
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These “daddies” of the Bronx, N. Y., Rotary Club gather to distribute gifts for 
the Club’s 31st annual “Christmas Daddy” project. More than 1,200 orphans had 
their yule made brighter because of this three-decade-old holiday activity. 
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Right into a hospital ward go Rotarians of Moncton, N. B., Canada, to bring 
Christmas cheer to some crippled youngsters who are members of the hospital’s 
Cub Scout pack, organized for crippled patients by the Moncton Rotary Club. 


Here’s a kettle‘ team of Clarksburg, W. WVa., Rotarians standing on a busy street 
intersection in their city to raise money for the Salvation Army fund. Helping 
the Salvation Army is an old habit with the Clarksburg Club, for it helped to 
build the Army’s headquarters there in 1920 and aids its work with local youth. 


The Palisadian 





Pampa, Tex., Rotarians “adopted” in- 
digent families, finding out first their 
major needs and then supplying them. 
A Rotary fund of $400 filled many a 
food basket for the needy in Oroville, 
Calif., and in Albany, N. Y., some 250 
youngsters in an orphan home received 
Rotary gifts. 

The needy were also helped during 
Christmas of ’53 by Rotarians ringing 
Salvation Army bells on street corners. 
Some of these bell ringers were seen in 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Hornell, N. Y.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Sturgis, Mich.; and 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Still another way that Rotarians 
joined with St. Nick in spreading Christ- 
mas happiness was by entertaining stu- 
dents far away from their homes. The 
Rotary Club of Dawson Springs, Ky., 
hosted for the holidays seven overseas 
students attending near-by Murray State 
College, the students staying in mem- 
bers’ homes during their visit. For 162 
students away from home at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, the Austin, Tex., Rotary 
Club held a Christmas dinner, with the 
dessert course served in more than 30 
homes throughout the city. 

Nor were the old folks forgotten last 
year by Rotarians bent on giving Mr. 
Claus needed assistance. An “over 70” 
party held by the Rotary Club of Berlin, 
N. J., brought together 48 veteran 
townspeople whose ages ranged as high 
as 95. A dinner, community singing, 
and gifts for everyone high-lighted the 
Oldsters also had a big day 
in Attleboro, Mass., and their thanks 
went to the Rotary Club for it. 

In Livonia, N. Y., last year Rotarians 
took on a Christmas project that served 
a dual purpose: they cut scores of trees 
that sold for a nominal price to towns- 
people, and the money was used to aug- 
ment a loan fund for college students. 

Thus did Rotarians, in these and 
countless other ways, help bring Christ- 
year to old and young alike, 
and they are certain to do so again this 
year. For they are always among those 
good-hearted folks to whom the Rever- 
end A. Elliston Cole, of Bloomington, 
Ind., a Past Director of Rotary Inter- 
national, paid tribute in an article writ- 
ten a few years ago. These good folks, 
he says, “represent Santa as an actor in 
a play represents another person.” 

Yes, men around the world will act 
the réle of St. Nick this year—and if 
you look closely, you'll see a cogged 
wheel on the lapel of many of them. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


occasion. 


mas last 


Still young in heart, these old folks of Pacific Palisades, Calif., are about to sing a carol at a Rotary party for them. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


Ace. When ArtHuR G. SPRAGUE, a 
member of the Rotary Club of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., was introduced at a recent 
meeting as “the Club’s best tennis play- 
er,” one of his fellows, ErRNest LITTLE, 
scored an ace when he quipped, “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 


Oldest President? He learned to fly an 
rplane after he was 75. Like the 
Wright brothers, he rode a bicycle fer- 
vently before taking to the air—he used 
to race Barney Oldfield 
1e “good old days.” 
Now, at age 85, he’s 
the second-time Presi- 
of his Rotary 
ub: Yoakum, Tex. 
remarkable 
is Henry D. MEIs- 
perhaps the 
d’s oldest Rotary 
ub President. Born 
Ohio, in 1869, PREsI 
NT MEISTER put 48 
ears into newspaper publishing in Ohio 
and Texas—a good part of the time get- 
ng out the Yoakum Daily Herald. Like 
active people, PUBLISHER MEISTER 
und time to serve in other ways: as 
president for 15 years of the Yoakum 
brary board, as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as head of the Texas 
Editors’ Association, and, of course, as a 
member of his Rotary Club, which wel- 
comed him in 1925, and which he headed 
as President once before—in 1940-41. 


Meister 


Strike! Is the California sunshine re- 
sponsible? And does the Rotary Club of 
Sun Valley, Calif., have Rotary’s oldest 
active bowler on its roster? As a can- 
didate for the title, Sun Valley Rotarians 
nominate one of their fellows, ERNEST 
BAGGE, a past service member with a 
record of 14 years of 100 percent attend- 
ance. A regular member of the Club 
bowling team, he consistently averages 
a score of 135—and he’s 84 years old. 


Relay Man. When Jack NELSON, of 
Bellflower, Calif., a recent college grad- 
uate, won second prize in a national 
nagazine contest on “What Will Life in 
America Be Like 100 Years from Now?” 
Rotary was called upon to relay his 
prize to him. The magazine publisher, 
ROTARIAN JAMES L. QUINN, of Kingston, 
N. Y., asked Joun C. LANopIs, a Bellflower 
Rotarian, to assist in the presentation. 
He happily agreed—and gave the $500 
prize money to the young man at a 
meeting of the Bellflower Rotary Club. 


Turkey Trip. Hote! reservations, visas, 
lick Jaundry service, and the problems 
of human relations in industry—these 
were some of the recent concerns of 
Harry E. SouTHARD, a member of the 
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Rotary Club of South Bend, Ind. He was 
one of the four industrialist-teammates 
who were scheduled to conduct techni- 
cal seminars this Autumn in Turkey. 
Sent by the nonprofit, private Council 
for International Progress in Manage- 
ment, this mission planned to make 
stops in Istanbul, Izmir, Adana, and 
Ankara. Such missions are made only 
on the invitation of businessmen in the 
country to be visited; the objective is to 
improve management and living stand- 
ards. 


Hurricane Help. When one of the first 
of the hurricanes of the season hurled 
its destructive way across the New Eng- 
land States recently, it brought wind- 
driven flood waters which inundated the 
printing presses of the Journal Bulletin 
in Providence, R. I., and the Chronicle 
in North Attleboro, Mass. Midway be- 
tween these newspaper plants stood the 
presses of the Pawtucket, R. I., Times, 
Though the Times lacked power, it did 
have stand-by generators operating. The 
Times’ general manager, STANLEY T. 
BLACK, is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Pawtucket—and, naturally, he offered 
his presses to the two stricken papers, 
which accepted. The total press run on 
the first day, including the Times’ own, 
was 184,412; the second day it was 280,- 
810 papers, of which only 47,450 were 
the Times’ own. And just as a footnote: 
the Pawtucket paper’s biggest compe- 
tition comes from the same Providence 
paper which was printed there. 


Author. Haroip B. TuUKEy, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Lansing, Mich., is 


Son, father, and grandfather, with re- 
spective fingers upraised, are a three- 
generation team in the Rotary Clu of 
Atlanta, Ga. They are the Hastings: 
Donald M., Jr.; Donald M., Sr.; Harry. 


A 36-pound, 80-inch-long congre meets 
its master: Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, 
France, Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational. He caught it recently 
while fishing near Finistere, France. 


When Bob Hope, internationally known comedian and honorary Toluca Lake, Calif., 
Rotarian, was in London, England, he staged benefits for a youth center, all because 
he had casually met its director, the Reverend J. Butterworth (left), and learned 
of the center’s needs. When the kindly faced director addressed the Rotary Club 
of Toluca recently, on hand to introduce him was his friend and helper, Bob Hope. 
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YOUR BIGGEST 
ADVERTISING 
BUY IN THE 
EXECUTIVE FIELD 


THE GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE OF 


‘he Ratartan 
(February 1955 Issue) 


THE ROTARIAN is paid for and read 
by a hand picked audience of . . . pres- 
idents, vice-presidents, corporate officers, 
owners and titled executives. 81% are 
executives in industrial and commercial 
firms . . . 19% are in the professions. 
In their firms 90% of these men have 
the authority to buy, specify or approve 
purchases of material, equipment, sup- 
plies and services. 


53% of ROTARIAN subscribers cur- 
rently hold one or more elected or 
appointed civic offices and the big ma- 
jority of these men have the authority 
to buy, specify or approve purchases for 
community use. 


84% own their home ... 17% own 
a resort or country home for their per- 
sonal use . . . 44% own income pro- 
ducing property. 


They buy for business, 
home and community 


CURRENT ABC CIRCULATION 
309,610 


PLUS 25% BONUS CIRCULATION 
AT NO INCREASE IN RATES. 


This Golden Anniversary issue, Febru- 
ary 1955, is one that will be read from 
cover to cover ... kept ... and re- 
ferred to often. It is today’s biggest 
advertising buy in the executive field. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW AUDIENCE STUDY 


Closing Dates: Covers, December 10, 
Inside pages, December 18. 


See page 2 for advertising rates 


Me Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 
274 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York 
200 South Miami Avenue, 
Miami 30, Florida 








the editor of a new book, Plant Regula- 
Agriculture (John Wiley & Sons, 
editing the volume, 
which brings together the work of 17 
authorities working in the field, Dr. 
TUKEY wrote two chapters. He is head 
of the department of horticulture at 
Michigan State College. From the 
pen of JoHN HARDIN, a Greensboro, N. C., 
Rotarian, has come Tar Heel 
(University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C., $3), a book about 
North Carolina folklore. 


tors in 


$5.50). Besides 


Ghosts 


Press, 


Rotarian Honors. JUAN F. NAKPIL, of 
Manila, The Philippines, has been raised 
to the rank of Fellow by the American 
Institute of Architects for his “distinct 
performance in the public service.” 
WILLIAM J. JERNICK, of Nutley, N. J., is 
serving as the Grand Exalted Ruler of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. ... ALLEN L. OLIver, of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., a Past Director of Rotary In- 
ternational, for the fifth successive year 
has been appointed chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s committee 
on security and social unemployment. 

C. KIGHTLY TRIPPET, President of the 
Rotary Club of Princeton, Ind., has re- 
ceived one of the top citations of the 
U. S. Treasury Department for “meri- 
torious service” as chairman of the Gib- 
son County U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Commit- 
tee. . . . ROBERT E. 
Boso, Jr., of Clarks- 
dale, Miss., has been 
president of 
the Coahoma County 
Chamber of Com- 
merce in Clarksdale. 

Leroy C. Ioas, of 
Haifa, Israel, has been 
appointed one of the 
four “hands” of the 
Baha’i faith residing in the Holy Land. 
He is secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Baha’i Council, whose headquar- 
ters are in Haifa. 


chosen 


Trippet 


Lectern. The municipal flower of 
Temple City, Calif., is the camellia. The 
esteem in which it is held is readily ap- 
parent to a visitor in the Rotary Club 
of Temple City, for as he faces the 
speaker’s table he will see before him 
a lectern which members of the Club 
hold is the “most beautiful lectern in 
a totary.” Here’s how it came about: 
The Rotary Club of Temple City had no 











A dream is realized in Temple City. 


lectern, and the 1952-53 President, 
HOMER C. SHIRLEY, thought something 
should be done about it. He prevailed 
upon WILLIAM §. STOGSTILL, then the 
Vice-President and now the President, 
to “dream up a design” and put it on 
paper. He “dreamed,” as directed. Then 
ROTARIAN SHIRLEY bought some maple, 
hired a carpenter, and put him to work 
building the dream. Shortly ROTARIAN 
CHARLES O. MORSE, a paint dealer, took 
over with sandpaper, stain, and varnish 
to make the new lectern glow with a 
deep patina. The next step was to put 
the lectern in the hands of the city’s 
famous imitation-flower manufacturer, 
who dressed up the interior with a bank 
of pink camellias in a bower of tropical 
foliage. Meanwhile a Rotary wheel was 
being carved out of plastic by RICHARD 
NULL, a sign painter, who turned it over 
to ROTARIAN RALPH L. LOwry, an elec- 
trician, who rigged it in place with an 
electric motor which slowly spins the 
wheel. Back lighting for the floral dis- 
play and tube lamp for the speaker's 
desk included to finish the job 
(see photo above). 


were 


Christmas Visit, Usually, Mexico is out 
of the jurisdiction of Santa Claus. By 
custom, his work ends at the same bor- 
der where the popular Three Kings per- 
form a similar Christmas delivery serv- 
ice. But thanks to a special invitation 
by Gus E. MATCHINSKE, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Point Loma-Mission Bay, 
Calif., Santa Claus has made a Mexican 
goodwill tour. For some years ROTARIAN 
AND Mrs. MATCHINSKE had made frequent 
fishing trips to the little resort town of 





Absent from his place 
as President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Belvedere, 
Calif., John A. Howard 
did not forget his fel- 
lows—as this poetic tele- 
gram clearly indicates. 
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The NEW way to California! 








MARKING UP AT CATALINA OND 


{dd: unusual make-up cards. It’s used 
by the Rotary Club of Avalon, Calif, 
which meets on famed Santa Catalina 
Island in Avalon Bay. Visitors are 
photographed behind a canvas of a fly- 
ing fish sailing over the Bay. The 
visitor here is Dr. Charles H. Titus, 
of West Los Angeles, Past Governor. 


San Felipe, Mexico. Each time they 
went they made friends with more of 
San Felipe’s engaging youngsters. Two 
years ago the MATCHINSKEs paid a Christ- 
mas visit to the town to give candy and 
fruit to the tykes. Last year they re- 
peated the trip—and added such north- 
of-the-border customs as a Christmas 
tree, stockings filled with good things 

for 400 young San Felipe citizens— 
and a visit from old Santa Claus him- 
self. Now they are busily preparing for 
a third trip. 


Shenandoah Sextette. The Rotary Club with the new 


of Winchester, Va., is contributing six 
of the seven 1955 officers of the world- 


\ it 
famous Shenandoah Apple Blossom be 
Festival held each Spring in the “Apple | 
Capital” — Winchester. They are J. a 
PINCKNEY ARTHUR, FRANK ARMSTRONG, 


Jr., ANDREW J. BOWEN, VINCENT A. CATO- 


apne 8 D. K. RUSSELL, and PHILIP B. Direct Service between the Texas Panhandle 
and San Francisco, with connections for Houston 


For a new adventure in travel, ride the new San 
Francisco Chief to Northern California. Chair 
Car or Pullman. Courier Nurse service. Delicious, 
low-cost Fred Harvey meals. Easy connections 
for Yosemite Park. 

In its new “Big Dome” Lounge Car you're 
surrounded by scenery the full length of the 
car, with angled seats for better viewing. 





FAMILY FARES 


Let us show you how our FAMILY FARES can 
reduce your travel costs way down on the 
newest of the Chiefs — San Francisco Chief! 


A citrus-fruit toast is proposed by 
Marion Ettie, Florida Citrus Queen 

and Orange Bowl Queen of ’53, to Stan- For full details, see your local Santa Fe Agent 
ley Bumby, Orlando, Fla., Rotary Club 
President. She was day’s guest speaker. 
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MEMBER 


-—REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder © Handsome 
Membership Plaque @ Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13’. Background fin- 
ished in wood grain walnut. Emblem enam- 
eled in official colors. "MEETS TODAY" 
printed in heavy red type on every club 
meeting day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single j 
Lots of 2-25, each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











Fruit 
with a 
Southern Accent! 


ees 


I first started making these famous white 
fruit cakes nearly 50 years ago... 
from a recipe handed down through gen- 
erations in the Old South. Now my cakes 
are famous far and wide as the ‘‘Delicacy 
from Dixie.’’ You'll understand why when 
you taste the distinctive flavor and enjoy 
the rich goodness of these white fruit 
cakes. They'll come to you freshly sealed 
in metal containers. 

S Ib. white 

fruit cake $7.75 
3 Ib. white 
fruit cake 





ORDER FROM 


GORDON SMITH 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 








Your Letters 
[Continued from page 2] 


this on display where so many 
zens come with propositions to sub- 
e City Certainly 
propositions met this Test, the 


Commission. 


commissioners would be saved a lot of 
unnecessary consideration. As a result 
Avey’s visit with the Mayor (at 
eft in the photo, shown with Sam and 
Streets 


of Sam 


Sid Patterson, Commissioner of 
and Public Property, and a Tulsa Ro- 
tarlan), arrangements were made to 
have the Four-Way Test 
photostat so that this presentation could 


enlarged by 


be carried out. 
This might be a good inducement for 


Photo: Meathers 


© 
HE fot R-WAY TEST 


When a Mayor took the Four-W ay Test. 


totary Clubs to follow suit in get- 
Four-Way Test into city halls 
the country. 


othe 
ting tne 


over 


Favors Coéperative Road Signs 
Says E. J. APPEL, Rotarian 
Life-Insurance Underwriter 
Hale don, Ne w Jerse y 

I read with interest Albert M. Kreider’s 
letter in THE RoTarRiAn for September 
regarding the codperative effort of serv- 
ice groups in Newton, Massachusetts, in 
erecting directory signs that can be seen 
when entering their town. 

Having travelled in all 48 States of 
the U.S.A., I am of the opinion that we 
could use more of this codperative effort 
throughout the country. My experience 
has been that many signs indicating the 
meeting days are placed where it is dif- 
ficult to read them. It is not always pos- 
sible to visit a Rotary Club en route 
because of the various meeting dates and 
time, even though a schedule may have 
worked out in advance. It would 
certainly help if this information were 
more readily available when entering a 
community for the first time. 


be en 


Footnoting ‘Virus Rotary’ 

By JAMES H. SANDERS, JR., Rotarian 

Physician 

Brevard, North Carolina 

My answer to the Rotarian who won- 
ders why the Rotary “bug” hasn’t bit- 
ten him yet [debate-of-the-month for 
September] is this: 

It may well be that there is nothing 
wrong with you, Rotary, your Club, or 
your District Governor. What you think 
to be Rotary spirit and “Virus Rotary” 
may be the emotional expression of the 
same feelings you yourself have. All of 


us should have pride and a feeling of 
fellowship in Rotary, but each of us 1s 
different in the manner in which we ex- 
press these feelings to others. Don’t be 
discouraged because you don’t feel like 
talking constantly about Rotary spirit 
and service and because you don’t get a 
lump in your throat when others do. Re- 
lax and be yourself. It takes all kinds 
to make the world and many emotional 
types to make Rotary! 


‘It Is a Problem for Me’ 

Says AN OREGON ROTARIAN 

Unlike one of your earlier correspond- 
ents, I have been definitely bitten by 
“Virus Rotary.” In our small Club we 
have fine fellowship, and we have what 
I consider a better-than-average record 
of service. In the year that I have been 
a member, there are few of the weekly 
programs which have not been of inter- 
est and value to me. THE ROTARIAN Mag- 
azine I read with real appreciation. But, 
having said all this, I must go on to say 
that I am very badly disturbed at one 
point, enough so that I am 
considering turning in my resignation! 

My classification is “religion—Protes- 
tant,” and I make no apology for the 
fact that I am a Protestant clergyman. 
While I am not necessarily a “hale fel- 
met,” I doubt that I am a 
But, just between us, I 
am more than tired of some of the 
things that go for humor in Rotary 
meetings I have attended. I am not so 
innocent that I do not recognize the 
double meanings in stories that are told 
for the benefit of the group— 
stories which mostly to do with 
illicit sexual relations—implied or other- 


seriously 


low, wel 
prude, either. 


whole 


seem 


wise. 

Last Summer I attended a rather large 
church gathering quite some distance 
from home. One noon about nine minis- 
ters attended the local Rotary Club to 
The Sergeant at arms made 
fact that he had no stories 
occasions, so called on one of 
the visiting ministers for a joke. That 
would not have bad if the 
speaker—a business executive of very 
high position, and a fellow Rotarian, had 
not apologized for the fact that he was 
very sadly hindered by the presence of 
so many clergymen. He apologized, not 
once, but three times; the third time I 
got up and left! 

Perhaps I have attended the wrong 
Club meetings; perhaps I am becoming 
more of a prude in my old age than I 
realize. Perhaps this is not a universal 
problem. But I know it is a problem 
for me. 


“make up.” 
sport of the 
for such 


been so 


Agreement Not Enough 

Says Tan TEK PENG, Exporter 

Governor, Rotary District 45 

Djakarta, Indonesia 

Although there is a gradation in reply 
to the question of guilt [see The Bug 
Hasn't Bitten Me—Why?, THE ROTARIAN 
for September], the Club’s or the mem- 
ber’s, all come to the conclusion that 
Rotary will give satisfaction only if one 
actually participates in the Rotary 
work. I am inclined to go further and 
to contend that a Rotarian who is mere- 
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ly an idle onlooker has violated the 
character of Rotary. Unlike the con- 
fessors of great religious tenets and in- 
stitutions who mostly are followers, the 
Rotary creed is meant to consist of 
leaders. . . . It is not enough that a Ro- 
tarian agree with the principles of 
Rotary; he has to carry them out in his 
vocation, in his field of activity and sur- 
roundings; in short, he must be no fol- 
ower but a leader. Only then will 
Rotary mean something to him and to 
the community; only then will he have 
the satisfaction of being “bitten by the 
bug.” /-_ 

\ bad Rotary Club is no Rotary Club, 
and as such has failed to mean some- 
thing to the members as well as to the 
territory of its location. A bad Rotarian 
is no Rotarian in the right sense of the 
word, and is not aware of the fact that 
he has thrown away something beau- 
tiful, or, better, the opportunity to 
achieve something beautiful for his own 
life. 


An Invention Remembered 

By Karu E. Kiauser, Rotarian 

Piano Tuner 

Santa Barbara, California 

In the October issue of THE ROTARIAN, 
the photo used in Peeps at Things to 
Come brought back memories of a fling 
I once had at inventing. Back in 1945 I 
got tired of putting up a tent when we 
camped out, so I worked out the idea 
shown on the enclosed photo [see cut]. 
All my friends—and a great many 
strangers who saw the contraption in 


A solution for putting-up-tent fatigue. 


action—advised me to patent it and sell 
it. They thought, and so did and do I, 
that it was the best deal yet in car 
camping. 


‘Face Up to the Facts’ 

Says Ropert D. Parks, Rotarian 

Restaurant Operator 

Concord, Massachusetts 

I feel the debate Should the U. S. 
idopt Free Trade? [THE Rotarian for 
October] is most timely and a subject 
Rotarians should study most carefully. 

When the chips were down, other na- 
tions through ‘history have tightened 
their belts and have been stronger and 
better for it. To a large extent Our so- 
called “standard of living” is apt to be 
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An invitation from 
the Rotary Club 


of Jerusalem... 


* Jerusalem Rotary Club’s Silver Jubilee 
* 3,000th Anniversary—City of Jerusalem 


Make this Christmas a memorable one—accept the 
invitation of the Jerusalem Rotary Club and spend 
the holiday in the Holy Land. Special All-Expense 
Rotary Tours via KLM Royal Dutch Airlines leave 
from New York on December 4th and 18th 


12 DAY 26 DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE TOUR ALL-EXPENSE TOUR 


Dec. 18-29 Dec. 4-29 

: KLM via Holland, italy, Greece, 
KLM via Amsterdam, Egypt and Holy Land. 
Air Tourist $1,095. Air Tourist $1,486. 
First Class $1,415.90, First Class $1,814.45. 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or mail this coupon 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Rotary Tour Dept., 
430 Park Ave., 


New York 22, N. Y. ROYAL DUTC 


Please send me full information on all expense 


fours to Europe and the Holy Land. AIRLINES 
Name 


Address woues 
FIRST 


AIRLINE 





FOLDING 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
ea" dies either tables or chairs. Const 

on of Truck No. TSC permits stor age 
in limited space 


Transport Storage 
Track No. TSC 
Transport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
17 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








SOAKEZE multiple root soaker soaks roots 
in 5 flower beds at one time. Attaches to 
any standard garden hose or faucet. Brass 
connection and 5 lengths of gleaming plastic 
hose (total 51 ft.) deliver water for deep, 
thorough soaking of selected plants. Light 
and durable. 5-year 
guarantee. 
Gift-wrapped and mail- 
A with gift card. 

Same day shipment. postpaid 


ROD TTC t RE Dent D-27,St.Matthews,S.C. 
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Manufacturers of 


Service Recognition Emblem: 

Class and School Jeweiry 

Fraternity and Club Pins 

Trophies and Medals 

Watches 

Free Design Service 

for our Booklet "PERSONNEL 

WARDS AND HOW TO USE THEM” 


SPIES BROS.: 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 





nT 





\. 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.) 
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a “standard of must have”—just to keep 
up with the Joneses. Yet the average 
American is intelligent and ready to 
face facts when properly explained. If 
a little austerity on our part now, in the 
establishment of more world trade, can 
avert disaster, it would be well worth 
the gamble. 

Not only to relieve present world ten- 
sion but also for the future growth of 
our country it is vital we increase our 
ability to produce and sell more goods 
to each other. It adds up to not stifling 
the opportunity of our potential friends 
to do business with us. Selfishly, the 
increased world market for our own 
products should rapidly offset any tem- 
porary discomfitures of a brief readjust- 
ment period. ... 

Now is the time for us all to under- 
stand more clearly what tariffs mean 
and their significance as to our future. 
Now is the time for American business- 
men to face up to the facts that the 
free world can live and work together 
toward greater future stability. 


‘Consider the Consumer’ 
Says CHaAs. N. THOMPSON, Rotarian 
Resort Proprietor 

Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

[Re: Should the U. S. Adopt Free 
Trade?, THE ROTARIAN for October.) 

Our “prosperity” of today is not the 
sort that can continue to improve on 
the same basis, but it must not be stran- 
gled. No person, state, or nation can 
honestly claim to be prosperous when 
he, or it, has increased his, or its, indebt- 
edness 900 percent in the past quarter 
century, without adding relatively to 
However, the wrongs of that pe- 
riod must be righted gradually, and a 
real prosperity developed. America was 
made “great” by increasing population, 
increasing production, free enterprise. 
It is the last we are lacking today... . 

For the past half century our nation 
has been leaning toward contro] by 
groups—labor, farming, financial, etc. It 
has jumped by leaps and sean in that 
particular during the past 25 years. Our 
Government must get back to recogniz- 
ing that the consumer—100 percent of 
our people—is of greatest importance. 

Free trade between States has been a 
factor in making America great; free 
trade between nations should aid in 
making the world great; the nations 
are “nearer” to each other than the 
States were 50 years ago, and they 
should be so in spirit as well as in com- 
munication, 

It would be a terrible mistake to can- 
tariff charges; it should be done 
gradually—5 percent a year. If any in- 
dustry cannot survive such reductions, 
it should pass out. The consumer is the 
one to be considered. 


t 
assets 


cel all 


Fundamental Argument Omitted 
Says Harry G. AINSwortnH, Rotarian 
Building-Materials Supplier 
Vason City, Illinois 

The debate-of-the-month for October 

Should the U. S. Adopt Free Trade? 

omitted a most fundamental argument. 

If Americans, and especially the labor 

unions, could once get it firmly fixed in 

their minds that we do not purchase 

















Christmas 


The new editionof “SERVICE 
is MY BUSINESS”’ is cer- 
tainly a timely gift to Rotar- 
ians and to non-Rotarians. A 
new and more practical ap- 
proach to vocational service, 
many new stories, and new 
stress on the Four-Way Test 
bring it up to the minute. 


The quotation from Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol” on the flyleaf 
makes the gift especially 
appropriate— 


“But you were always a good man of 
business, Jacob,” faltered Scrooge, 
who now began to apply this to 
himself. “Business!” cried the Ghost, 
wringing its hands again. “Mankind 
was my business; charity, mercy, fore- 
bearance, and benevolence were, 
all, my business. The dealings of my 
trade were but a drop of water in 
the comprehensive ocean of my 
business!” 


Why not make it your Christmas 
message to your 
© Competitor 
® Key Employees 
© Customers or Clients 
® Suppliers 
@ Community Leaders 
Beautifully printed, 140 pages, large 
type, tissue jacket, individually pack- 
aged for remailing. 
1 to 9 copies, each.... $1.00 
10 or more copies, each 75c 
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1600 Ridge Avenue 
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Rotary’s 1955 Golden Anniversary Convention will take place in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
May 29-June 2. Get your pen, fill in this form, and assure yourself and family of a 
hotel accommodation during the largest, most colorful Convention in Rotary’s 50 years! 


REQUEST FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


Rotary Convention Hotel Committee 


Mail this to c/o Chicago Convention Bureau 
134 North LaSalle Street, Suite 900 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please reserve the following: 
Hotel_ ellie __First Choice 
Hotel _____________ Second Choice See reverse side 
Hotel _____________Third Choice 
(If your request is received after the hotels of your choice are filled, it will be referred to another hotel.) 
Approximate rate desired 
room for one person ea eeatio ai ___per room 
room for two persons (double bed) eS Pes per room 
room for two persons (twin beds) $ _—_ te $________per reem - 
Combination (2 rooms, bath between) 
for persons Diicithieans te $__ per room 
Suite (parlor & bedroom) 


for persons aes to $ __ per suite 


p.m. Departure date 


Arrival date __ Arrival hour__ 


In addition to myself, accommodations will be occupied by 





(Please list ages of children) 








Your name (please print) ao retest Rotary Classification 





Address 





City Postal Zone ‘State or Province Country 


Please read reverse side 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


You may indicate your preference from among the following hotels: 


HOTELS 
Ambassador 
Bismarck 
Blackstone 
Congress 
Conrad Hilton 
Croydon 

Drake 
Eastgate 
Edgewater Beach 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Knickerbocker | 
La Salle 
Morrison 

New Lawrence 
North Park 
Palmer House 
Plaza 

St. Clair 
Sheraton 
Sheridan Plaza 


Sherman 


SINGLES 
$11.50 — 16.00 
8.50 — 14.50 
6.00 — 14.00 
6.00 — 12.50 
7.00 — 14.00 
5.00-— 8.00 
7.50 — 14.50 
4.50 — 10.00 
8.50 — 12.00 
5.50 -— 6.50 
5.00 - 7.50 
6.60 — 10.00 
7.50 — 12.50 
6.00 — 12.00 
4.50- 6.50 
6.00-— 8.00 
6.00 — 14.50 
3.00 — 7.00 
6.00 - 8.50 
6.85 — 14.85 
4.00-— 7.00 
6.45 — 12.95 


Approximate Rates 


DOUBLES 
$16.50 — 22.50 
11.00 — 17.50 
13.00 — 18.00 
9.50 — 15.50 
11.00 — 18.00 
8.00 — 11.00 
11.25 — 17.50 
6.50 — 10.00 
12.50 — 17.00 
7.50 - 8.50 
7.00 - 9.00 
8.80 — 13.00 
10.00 — 15.50 
10.00 — 16.00 
5.50 -— 7.50 
8.50 — 12.50 
12.50 — 18.50 
5.00 - 7.00 
8.00 — 12.00 
9.85 — 15.85 
6.00 — 11.00 
9.45 - 16.95 


TWINS 
$16.50 — 22.50 


14.50 — 17.50 
13.00 — 18.00 
9.50 — 16.50 
12.00 — 23.00 
9.00 — 12.00 
13.00 — 12.00 
7.00 — 10.00 
12.50 — 17.00 
10.00 — 12.00 
9.00 — 11.00 
8.80 — 13.00 
13.50 — 15.50 
12.50 — 16.00 
6.00-— 8.00 
10.50 — 14.00 
12.50 — 20.50 
6.00 — 12.00 
8.00 — 12.00 
11.35 - 18.35 
8.00 — 12.00 
12.45 - 17.95 


SUITES 

$24.50 and up 
22.00 — 30.00 
21.00 — 60.00 
13.50 — 49.50 
22.00 — 64.00 
15.00 — 35.00 
16.00 — 48.00 
18.00 

18.00 — 30.00 


24.00 
21.00 — 35.00 
13.00 — 51.50 
18.00 — 47.00 
12.50 — 14.50 
8.50 — 15.00 
24.00 and up 
10.00 — 18.00 
14.00 and up 
17.35 — 45.00 
15.00 and up 
20.95 — 50.00 


Because the supply of single rooms is limited, those travelling alone are requested to show choice of 


roommate. 


If the supply of the type of accommodation you request is exhausted at the hotels of your choice, your 


request will be referred to another hotel. 


You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. 


Do not send a deposit with this form. If one is needed, it will be requested by the hotel at the time 
reservations are confirmed. 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE HOTEL COMMITTEE IMMEDIATELY IF YOUR PLANS CHANGE. 





with money but, on the contrary, with 
rendered in exchange for serv- 
ice rendered by others, we could then 
have both a prosperous as well as a con- 
tented nation. Money is only a medium 
of exchange. Wages are worth only 
what the same wages will buy. Regard- 
what wages are, it will still be 
necessary for a man to give the same 
amount of service in exchange for the 
other man’s services if our economics 
are to remain in balance. , 

Why not allow a country that can 
produce a commodity in the least man- 
hours to preduce that commodity? Cer- 
tainly, if it were all figured on a man- 
basis, no country could compete 
with Cuba in the production of sugar 
nor Brazil in the production of coffee 


service 


less of 


hou 


nor the U. 
of cotton. 

We have hurt ourselves by forcing 
our wages, in terms of dollars, too high. 
We have the “know-how” and can pro- 
duce an item, due to our machinery, in 
the least number of man-hours, but our 
wages, on a dollar basis, are so high 
that other countries can come in over 
our tariff walls and undersell us. 

Actually, it is my belief that we 
would be more prosperous if we could 
return, with some necessary corrections, 
to the old wages that were in effect 
prior to World War I, for then we would 
be in a position to enjoy “free trade.” It 
is the machine and not high wages that 
has made possible America’s high stand- 
ard of living. 


S. South in the production 


Christmas Promise 


By PHILIP JEROME CLEVELAND 


a WAS Christmas Eve, near the turn 
of the century, and a man, crazed by 


hunger and sands 
that threatened to bury him. A cold sky 


no shining Christmas candles, 


thirst, dropped on 


recalled 


the deadly cholla growth no yuletide 


greens. Sand-filled whisky jugs beside 
mounds of bleached bones warned him 
that no this vast 

California 
him to the 


captive left prison 


alive Gusts of southern 


desert wind chilled bone. 


in that fierce, insufferable silence, 
To whom, un- 


Alone 
to whom could he talk? 
ess God? 

O God—” Old, forgotten words 
“O God, if—if I ever get 
out of here, I'll give my life to You.... 
I'll spend every bit of it getting others 


choked him. 


sank, exhausted. 
Day find him 
near death; but a figure loomed, before 


out of here.” He 
Christmas dawned to 
ong, from a far, purple haze. 
he cried. “It can’t be!” 
es. A desert scout happened that way 


“God!” 


special mission, heard a desperate 
»!’’—and rushed forward, A man’s 
anguished was 


prayer incredibly an- 


wered—on Christmas! 


ration by 
r Fleishman 


Sp. 
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The man snatched from the trackless 
sands made good his vow. Helped by 
his famous companion—his big dog 
Rufus—he consecrated his whole life to 
conquering mesa and mountain. He set 
up signs pointing to water holes and 
safe trails; he rigged crude way stations 
stored with dried meat and hardtack. 
Like a saint he labored for those lost in 
Death Valley, the Mojave and Colorado 
deserts. 

George W. Parsons, mining prospec- 
tor; Senator John D. Works; Congress- 
man H. Z. Osborne; and Governor Wil- 
liam Stephens man’s 
heroic mission to brilliant achievement. 


carried a lone 
Legislation passed Congress to be signed 
by Woodrow Wilson! 

Roads, signs, fountains, are every- 
where! : 

No man fears the grim deserts today 
Christmas journey; 
countless thousands live to bless the hu- 


manity and heroism of Louis Westcott 


as he takes his 


Beck, the California trapper and scout 
Heaven one cold 
Christmas Eve on the desert near the 
turn of the century. 


who made a vow to 





The 
Rotary 
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An ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


A handsome tie of pure 

dye Charvet silk. Finely 

fashioned by our custom 

craftsmen. Small blue 

and gold Rotary emblems 

are actually woven into the 

body of the fabric. In two 

background colors: Red and 

deep blue. 

Truly a distinctive symbo! of Rotary afhilia- 
tion. The ideal gift. Four-in-hands $3.50 each. 
Bows $2.50 each. 


| G. S. HARVALE & CO. 
| 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


i 
I 
Please send | 
| © Deep Blue Four-in-hands Deep Biue Bows | 
l © Red Four-in-hands , 
| Name 

| ct cnettie des-> i 


| City 


Amount enclosed No COD's please 1 





WELCOME 
AWAITS ROTARIANG 


ON THE FLAGSHIP 
NIEUW AMSIERDAM' 


(whether you Choose a crutse 
or a tronsatlannc Crossing ) 
Frequent sailings to England, France, and to 
Holiand for all Europe. Choose the luxurious 
flagship Nieww Amsterdam; the one-class 
motor-twins Westerdam and Noordam; the 
twin thriftliners Ryndam and Maasdam 


Superb cruise program in all seasons. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Yolland-otrenica Line 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘IT’S GOOD TO BE @ ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 
j 
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End Wraps 
Problems 


© KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


ri ALR 


Provide check- 

room efficiency. 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 

Lifetime welded steel construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hecker ® VALET RACKS ® 
Commercial, industrial fs Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- | Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., [i2i W. 37th St, Chicago 9, U.S.A. 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM » PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


cations 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. Dept F 











ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam- 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel. 


29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panel for lines of 
copy as illustrated 

Single faced and double 
faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG, COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











HOW To chOgEm ‘ 
BRONZE PLAQUE — 
eae: ———_— — — 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how—shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, © 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. [ ¥) 


INTERNATIONAL ssowa. maura 


DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, MY. | 
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How to Make Yourtown Theirs 


Ir IS midmorning of a school 
day. Thirty teen-agers file into the 
jail in Hammond, Indiana. They 
watch the barred doors close after 
them, glance at near-by inmates, 
see the bread and water at hand, 
and cry: “Let us out of here!” 

Fortunately they can be released, 
since the visit to the jail is only 
part of the enterprising project 
which Hammond’s youngest elect- 
ed city officials started five years 
ago to encourage civic interest. 
Since then City Clerk Edward 
Bellamy has conducted more than 
8,000 students from the sixth 
grade through high school, on 
se through the Hammond City 
Hall. 

Within two months after Bel- 
lamy took office (he was only 33), 
he inaugurated the tours, which 
were one of his first campaign 
promises. He has become Ham- 
mond’s number one salesman for 
civic in:erest through the project, 
something he has believed in for a 
long time. When a student in the 
local schools, he wanted to see the 
city hall but no opportunity was 
provided. It was not until he was 
elected to office that he ever went 
through the entire building. 

The primary reason for the tours 
was to acquaint taxpayers and fu- 
ture taxpayers with what makes 
the city government tick. Mr. 
Bellamy reasoned that citizens 
who understand the operation of 
their municipal government will 
make better citizens. However, the 
project took on another sidelight, 
for he finds it effective in the cam- 
paign against juvenile delinquency. 
The impression the city jail leaves 
with the young people is more ef- 
fective than any other lesson in 
good behavior. 

To set the program in motion, 
the grade and high schools were 
contacted and arrangements made 
with teachers to make the tours 
a class project. Appointments 
were set and the young people 
accompanied by their teacher came 
to the city hall, where they were 
greeted by the city clerk. 

While in the Police Department, 
they are shown the police radio, 
the detective and record bureau, 
the riot guns, and of course the 
lock-up cells. For the younger 
children the big moment comes 


when the officer on duty turns on 
all the big red lights on the police 
ambulance and sounds the siren. 
One visitor’s comment in writing 
about this portion of the tour was: 
“I enjoyed seeing the short-wave 
radio. I didn’t know there were so 
many switches and things. I told 
my mother and father all about it 
and the police ambulance when I 
got home and now they are full of 
questions for a change.” 

The tours take about an hour 
and a half. Whenever the court is 
in session, the groups sit in on 
some of the hearings. A visit to 
the court invariably starts a round 
of questions about laws. “Who 
makes the laws? How many are 
there in Hammond? Who keeps 
the money that is paid in fines?” 
This series of questions leads na- 
turally to a visit to the city clerk’s 
office, where he pulls out musty 
old records showing the civil his- 
tory of Hammond. The girls squeal 
with delight when the congenial 
city clerk directs their attention 
to a law passed in December, 1908, 
and still on the books. The law 
made it unlawful for any person 
to wear a hat or bonnet in any 
licensed theater. Such hat or bon- 
net is to be removed during the 
performance. There is a fine for 
the violator of not less than $3 
nor more than $5. And the law 
provides a penalty for the theater 
owner who allows the hats to be 
worn. The young men in the tour 
guffaw when they read the law 
enacted in 1893 making it unlawful 
to miss a spittoon when using to- 
bacco, or the ordinance which pro- 
hibits persons from lying down in 
gutters and over sewers, thus “ob- 
structing the flow of sewage 
water.” 

The climax of the tour is a visit 
to the Mayor’s office. The Mayor 
greets the students, explains some 
of his functions as Mayor, and ex- 
presses thanks to the members for 
showing an interest in civic ad- 
ministration. 

There is no question about the 
fact that these tours encourage 
civic interest, for the students are 
telling their parents about their 
trips with the result that requests 
are now coming in for similar 
tours from adult groups. 

—Lillian Stemp 


Photo: Mercury 


City Clerk Bellamy points out traffic-accident map to a student group. 
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‘Thanks. We Wish 
You Well’ 


By HERMAN A. ACKER 


Rotarian, The Brenx, N. Y. 


As ANY Rotarian knows, there are 
Rotary Clubs in Frankfurt, Germany; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Paris, France; 
the Bronx, New York; and some 8,350 
other communities the world over. 

Usually, we take purely for granted 
Rotary’s international aspect—unless 
and until we visit Clubs in other parts of 
the world. 

It has been my good fortune to travel 
rather extensively, both for business 
and for pleasure, in Europe, North and 
South America, and some other places. 
The first thing I do in a new city is to 
find out the time and place of the Rotary 
meeting. I make up my attendance, 
meet new friends, and extend the greet- 
ings of my home Club, in the Bronx of 
New York City. Doing so, I have felt 
the very spirit of Rotary’s goodwill. And 
invariably I have found new Rotary 
ideas. 

Take, for example, my visit to the 
Rotary Club of Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands. As is the custom in many Euro- 
pean Clubs, Amsterdam Rotarians meet 
for about a half hour of fellowship be- 
fore their meeting. During this time, 
I met the President and the Secretary 
of the Club, bought my luncheon ticket, 
and was conducted to a table where a 
number of coasters lay. 

“Take one,” bade one of my hosts. On 
the underside of the coaster was a num- 
ber, indicating the table at which I was 
to sit. This struck me as a novel way of 
encouraging members to mix with each 
other and to avoid “table cliques” that 
afflict so many Clubs. 

When I visited the Rotary Club of 
Paris, France, I was struck with the in- 
ternationalism of Rotary. At my table 
was a Past District Governor from Bom- 
bay, India; a German chemist from Gel- 
senkirchen; a lawyer from Egypt; an 
Alaskan real-estate man; an aviator 
from New Jersey, U.S.A.; and a Swedish 
dry-goods merchant. Where but at Ro- 
tary would such a varied group come 
together? 

The Paris Rotary Club, characteristic- 
ally, added a note of individual hospi- 
tality by mimeographing, during the 
lunch, and then distributing to us a list 
of all visitors and their home countries. 
I am quite sure that other visitors—like 
myself—now value this list as a remem- 
brance of the Paris Club. 

At a meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, I was introduced 
to William Moscatelli, who, when told 
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$250% for the Ladies Only 


Dihinns 
A CONTEST 


on 


“Wh JY Whnt fo Uo fo Rees o 
4 J 
for Rotary’s Golden Anniversary CComvenliun i 


The wife of any Rotarian (except wives of 
Rotarians employed by Rotary Interna- 
tional). 


Who May Enter: 


What Do You Enter: An article of not more than 1,500 words on 
“Why I Want to Go to Chicago—for Ro- 
tary’s Golden Anniversary Convention.” 


What Are the Prizes: $100 cash for first place; $75 cash for second 
place; $15 cash each for five honorable men- 
tions. 


Yes, as preliminarily announced in the November issue of Tae Rotarian, there 
will be such a contest—and it is on now! So, ladies, sharpen your pencils and wits 
and plan to enter. 


The dates of the Golden Anniversary Convention are May 29-June 2... and 


thousands of people are going to og into Chicago from the 89 countries of 
Rotary for it. It’s fairly certain to be the largest Convention in Rotary history. 


If you've ever attended a Rotary Convention and delighted in the international 
fellowship of it, you'll know what to write. If you haven’t—well, maybe your 
hope of attending and your dreams of seeing the big city where Rotary was born 
will be your story. 


So, read the rules . . . start thinking about why you'd like to go to Chicago for 
this great world-wide gathering . . . and get in on the fun. You may win some 
pin money for your Chicago trip, and if you're the first-place winner, you will 
see your article published in Tue Rotarian. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


1. The contest is open to the wife of any Rotarian (except wives 
whose husbands are paid employees of Rotary International). 


2. Title your manuscript ““Why I Want to Go to Chicago—for Ro- 
tary’s Golden Anniversary Convention.” 


3. Manuscripts must not exceed 1,500 words. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten (double spaced) if possible. Send complete English 
translation if you use any other language. 


4. More than one manuscript may be entered by the same con- 
testant. 


5. Manuscripts must not be signed. Put your name and address plus 
the name of your husband and the name of his Rotary Club in a sealed 
envelope and pin the envelope to the first page of your manuscript. 


6. Entries must be received by THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., on or before February 1, 1955. 
7. All manuscripts are to become the property of THE ROTARIAN, 

8. Entries will be judged on originality and good writing, and the 
decision of the judges will be final. The judges are: Mrs. C. Reginald 
Smith, of Albion, Mich., wife of the Chairman of the 1955 Golden An- 
niversary Convention; Mrs. Max Hurd, of Chicago, Ul... wife of the 
Chairman of the Host Club Executive Committee; Mrs. Ollie E. Jones, 
of Chicago, wife of the President of the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ul. 


Address all correspondence to The Contest Editor 


THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, [1.,U.S.A. 
E¢EEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEeyeeeY 
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DESIGNERS & Ve RERS 
of fine 


SERVICE EMBLEMS 


announce 
New General Office & Factory 
11TH & ILLINOIS AVES. 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
and—New Chicago Office & Factory 





305 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘tat the Nation’s Shrine’ 


Prepare your boy to enter America's 
leading colleges and universities and at 
the same time be trained for a commis- 
sion in the Armed Services Small 
classes, highest academic standards. Pre 
paratory School and Junior College 
fully accredited; ages 12-20. Personal- 
ized guidance and instruction in Read 
ing and Speech Clinics. All varsity 
sports. 32 modern fireproof buildings 
including two gymnasiums and hospital 
Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, 
Band. Senior Division ROTC. Catalogue 
Ross Hall, Wayne, Pa. 











(NEW CARS—SELF DRIVE 
BRITAIN and CONTINENT 


WINTER RATE peRSONS! 


verses! Wi 


70 Mf Days! 34 ACRE LANE 


GAS, Ol INSURANCE Bai 401 NC 
LESUE WILSON GIVES SUCH PLEASANT 





club supplies now ready 
“OLD GLORY’’ MFG. CO 
163 W. Harrison St., 
Wabash 2-2070 


Chicago 








WILD LIFE FILMS 


Exciting, dramatic action in the 
natural habitat of animals of 
forest and plajns. 8mm or 6mm 
in beautiful color or B & W. Also 

x 2” color slides. Write for 
free illustrated catalog 


Wild Life Films, Rm. 15, 5151 Strohm Avenue, 





North Hollywood, California 











WAME, TRADEMARK SLOGAN 

Builders of Goodwil! for old or 

WEW CUSTOMERS & FRIENDS 
and Truly “Your Own” 
to be Used for Years 
—— your services 


"So much 
Advertising 
for so 

little Cost” 








AN OUTSTANDING, ENTIRELY NEW SHAPE IN 
CRYSTAL GLASS. ROUNDED EDGES FOR 
CHIP-RESISTANCE. PRINTED IN CHOICE OF 
6 COLORS OR COMBINATIONS 
ASK FOR FREE LAY-OUT & QUOTATIONS 
The RAINBOW ART CO. Inc. 
BOX 9088 HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 


Dept. R1-12 
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recalled his own 
and remem- 


I was from the Bronx, 
visit to my Club. “I know 
ber your Club very well,” he 
“When I was there about two years ago, 
I turned out to be from the 


farthest 


said. 


the visitor 
the Club 
th an autographed Yankee 


away—so presented 


me wi base- 
ball.” 

In such ways the travelling Rotarian 
that in our 
the world is not so large and forbidding. 
I re the Rotary Club of Frank- 
furt, Germany, as the place where all of 


us the first 


comes to realize fellowship 


member 
broadcast 


saw television 


from England to Germany—the corona- 

tion of Queen Elizabeth II. I shall long 

recall that Rotarians in Santiago, Chile, 

have a special Committee to assist poor 

children. 

impressions of 
the 


as the 


the intimate 
remain with 
And I to think that, 
will my 
changing flags with other Clubs in each 
left a memento with my 


Such are 
that 
like 


Rotary traveller. 
“good- 
ambassador” of own Club—ex- 
country—I have 
a flag that says, 
the 


wish you well 


“There are Ro- 


New York, 


hosts, 


tarians in Bronx, who 


You Are the Editor—What Would You Do? 


[Continued from page 28] 


justifiable criticism of relatives and 
friends of others who had not been ac- 
corded the preferential treatment 
Similarly, it yardstick 


others to apply in the future. 


same 
would be a for 
To play up the story by emphasizing 
that the psychiatrist had done what he 
led others against 
to his former patients by 
magnifying the incident in their 
out of proportion to its real importance. 


had counsel might 


cause injury 
minds 
view, should be re- 

factually 
Such handling would result in 
fewer repercussions and less injury than 
any course. Certainly the 
papel thereby, fulfilling 
obligations as well as its responsibilities. 


In my the story 


ported as and objectively as 
possible 
other news- 


would, be its 


All News Is Relative—Every Day 


Holds Warren Morrell 


Editor, Rapid City Daily Journal 
Rapid City, So. Dak. 


| HE suicide of a prominent psychia- 


trist is news and I would give the story 


If on the same 
fire, a 


the treatment it deserves. 
day 
triple 

signed, 


million-dollar 
the 
psychiatrist’s 


there were a 


sex slaying, and mayor re- 
the 
suicide would not receive as prominent 
attention as if it were the only big hap- 


day. 


story of the 


pening of the 
The 
in business to print news. 


news and newspapers 
We un- 


laud- 


suicide is 
are 
doubtedly would write an editorial, 
ing the contributions of the psychiatrist 
to the community and expressing regret 

explanation—at his 
incident itself would 
attention. 


possibly an 
but the 
front-page 


and 
passing, 
recelve 


Follow Coroner’s Report 


Advises W. A. Whitlock 
Managing Director, 

Hawke's Bay Herald-Tribune; 
Hastings, New Zealand 


in NEW ZEALAND, newspapers gen- 
great restraint in handling 


erally show 


news involving distress 


any personal 


and grief. This country even has a law 





SINCE last month’s report of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member, 33 additional 
Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 3,539. 
As of October 18, 1954, $72,530 had 
been received since July 1, 1954. The 
latest contributors (with numbers in 
parentheses indicating membership) 
are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Toowoomba (65). 
CANADA 

Thamesville, Ont. (28); 

Ont. (25). 


Fort Erie, 


FINLAND 
T66010-T6lo (39); Warkaus (37). 
HONG KONG 
Hong Kong Island East (27). 
MEXICO 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


Morelia (19). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Waimate (27); Dargaville (41). 
NORWAY 

Lillehammer (32); Porsgrunn (33); 

Molde (32). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Zutphen (33). 
VENEZUELA 
Chacao (36). 
UNITED STATES 

New Ulm, Minn. (46); Waterville, 
N. Y. (39); Butler, Ind. (24); Strat- 
ford, Ky. (35); Belleville, Mich. (39); 
Warwick, R. I. (36); Hudson, Mass. 
(40); Goliad, Tex. (19); Edmeston, 
N. Y. (24); Lexington, Va. (30); East 
Carbon, Utah (24); Cortez, Colo. (26); 
Superior, Wis. (73); El Dorado, Kans. 
(65); Edna, Tex. (41); Golden City, 
Mo. (13); DuQuoin, Ill. (30); Greens- 
burg, Ky. (32); Dexter, Mo. (37). 
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of coroners the 
much of the evi- 
inquests may be pub- 


the hands 
direct 


at 


in 
to 


given 


placing 
power how 
dence 
ished. 
which I am one, 
being 
not because we wish 
but be- 
cause we consider that the power might 
be sometimes exercised to the detriment 
of justice and result in the protection of 
false witnesses. 

An editor’s first duty is to his com- 
munity—that is, to his regular readers 
trust his to tell them 
everything of importance that happens 
that community. The Four-Way Test 
is a good guide in the treatment of this 


Many journalists, of 
to this 
vested in coroners, 
to 


object arbitrary power 


exploit personal tragedies, 


who newspaper 


in 
news, 


euppress 


trist’s death? 


the news of the psychia- 


Certainly not. Who would 


a a a a a a as 


“ 

G REATNESS lies not in 
being strong, but in the right 
using of strength. 

—Henry Ward Beecher 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
benefit? Nobody, because the news 
would spread by word of mouth and the 
of friends 
be protracted. who had 
him 
had happened. 


would 
taken 
would 


distress relatives and 
Patients 
trusted 


is advice and had 


oon learn what 

It is not for a newspaper to say a man 
las committed suicide until the coroner 
has death 


reported with brief surrounding facts as 


so ruled, but his should be 


to when he was last seen and bare evi- 
the cause of death, 


bottle of poison 


dence indicative of 


such as a revolver o1 
near-by. 
the Yes, if that 


means avoiding treating the news as a 


Play news down? 
sensation. The value of the story would 
be raised by the inclusion of biographi- 

reflecting the man’s 
community’s 


information 
and the 


Cd 


worth sense of 
Oss 


News of 
personage 


Play it up? 
death 
should be given reasonable prominence, 


Certainly not. 


the of any eminent 
but not sensationalized. There is no ex- 
cuse for playing up this news because 
a psychiatrist, an authority on the hu- 
man mind, has unexpectedly chosen to 
life. I don’t think it is any 


newspaper to speculate 


end his own 
function of a 


upon the mental state of a suicide. 


Play It with Understanding 


Offered by Go Puan Seng 
Publisher, Fookien Times; 
Vanila, The Philippines 


A S A Rotarian editor, I would publish 
truth and play it up with an under- 


the 
tanding heart. 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; 
(RM) Rotary Meets: (8S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


BERMUDA 





The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Fermuda's most luxurious and complete resort. 180 
ocres, largest private beach, all sports, shops . . . For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto 











ENGLAND 


LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don’s most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with private 
bath Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday. 

WESTMINSTER — HOTEL RUBENS. 


Road Entirely modernized, nearly all 
vate bath. Westminster Rotary 


Buckingham Palace 
bedrooms with pri- 


Club meets every Thursday. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM—VICTORIA HOTEL. 
yoms Stuyvesant Restaurant of 
12:15. Man.-Prog 


150 bath- 
RM Fri- 


200 rooms. 
world fame. 
Pieter Vermeij. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 
tion Dinkler Hotels Excellent service. Ira 
Moderate rates RM Wednesday 12:30 


Direc- 
Mer 


400 rooms 
Patton, 


FLORIDA 


IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE 


°o 


ROTARY MEETS THURSDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 


TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 
A compuerety AIR CONDITIONED 


FORT LAUDERDALE—THE NEW YORKER Queen view 
from every unit Hotel rooms, bedroom & club efficiency 
Write for folder, rates dunter, Mgr.-Prop 


finer On the 


MIAMI-BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. Nothing 
2:15 on Tuesday. 


Ocean at 17th Street Rotary meets at 1 
C. Goldberg, Gen. Mer 


Statement of Ownership, Management, and 


or AUGUST 
Marcu 3, 
States 


REQUIRED BY THE Act OF CONGRESS 
24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
1933, AND JuLy 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
Code, Section 233) 

Of The Rotarian published monthly at Evanston, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1954. 

. The and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, [Il 

Editor: Karl K. Krueger, 
Evanston, Il 

Managing Editor: 

Business Manager 
Ridge Avenue, 

2. The owner is 
its name and 
immediately thereunder 
of stockholders 


names 


1600 Ridge Avenue, 


None. 

Raymond T. Schmitz, 
Evanston, III. 
(If owned by a corporation, 
must be stated and also 
the names and addresses 
owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
paitnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Rotary International, an 
Illinois corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
profits; Herbert J. Taylor, Chicago, Illinois, Presi- 
dent; George R. Means, Evanston, Hlinois, 
tary; Richard E, Vernor, Chicago, Illinois, 


1600 


address 


as 


Secre- 
T reas- 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Miami Beach. 
furnished 


STRATTON APTS. 
1 and 2 bedrooms. 
for gracious living. 


vn_ ocean at 189 St., 
Tastefully and completely 
Private beach 


VENICE—VENEZIA HOTEL 
comfortable, modern, accessible 
golf, bowling. Kates $2-$3 daily 


Friendly 
tropic 


Louis Suter 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel 
Crocy, Manager. Moderate rates. RM Monday, 12:30 


400 rooms of solid 
A. 4. 


ILLINOIS 








i] 
HOTEL SHERMAN | 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO |! 
for over thirty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 | 














EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


CLOSEST TO 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Palmer Jones 
Manager 


North Shore's Finest.’’ 
r-« litioned dining 


ast Loop tra t. a 
Jack K« lanager 


and meeting 


EVANSTON—HOTEL GEORGIAN 
nsportat ix smart 
mod. retes 


rooms 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommod s fe 1,000 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels Jor ‘ Vice- 
Pres. & Mer Moderate rates. RM Wed 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath 
3 air-conditioned restaurants blocks fror either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday 12:15 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON GIBSON Cin ti'’s largest, 
1000 rooms with televisior Restaura 650 rooms 
air conditioned. Mark Schmidt, GM urs 245 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. The South's 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, de 
tion, air-conditioned Tues 12:15 


Finest—One 
25 Yr whntown loca- 
KM 

TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred address ir 


Home of famous Mural Roon 700 roor 


Dallas, 
. ned, 
TV in guest rooms F. J. Baker, GM 


ns air conditic 
RM Wed 12:00, 
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(Signed) Schmitz, 

: s Manager 
Sworn to and subscrib this Ist day 

of October, 1954 (Signe J. Ritzenthaler 

(My commission expire tember 21, 1955.) 
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Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTERS 





Make it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters 
do it like nothing else can... beautifully 
. » » dominantly. Make people | remember you 
- » » good showmanship pays! 
Our revolutionary new unbreakable 
nated material finished with five baked 
coats, gives you Raised Letters of unusual 
beauty . and are G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D 
Every job custom-designed for individuality 
- no two alike. Ordinary Letters cost you 
money, Trio Letters make you money. The 
most profitable modernization a business 
front can have. Write for full details 


TRIO LETTERS, incorporated, Dept. 
329 Woodlawn Ave. @ Aurora ® Iii. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? . . . Changing your address? 
Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Tear the address label 
off magazine cover and send it with your 
new address. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you provide the extra 


lami- 


312 








postage. 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 











TE 


iLLUS- 
Graduates report 


PAYS BiG! SEND FOR FREE, BIG, 

TRATED CATALOG NOW! 
making substantial incomes. Start and run your 
ness quickly. Men, women of all ages, 
learn easily. Course covers Sales, Property 
Management, <, Appraising, Loans, Mortgages, and 
related sub. STUDY AT HOME or in class- 
rooms in coding cities. Diploma awarded 

beds saeaeed for free book! No obligation 
roved for World War II and Korean Veterans 


WEAVER SCHOOL OF a ESTATE (Est. 1936) 
2020 Grand Ave. Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


END FUSE TROUBLES 


on this puto” 


e Fits like a fuse in 
any standard fuse socket! 
e Just press the Mini- 
Breaker button to restore 
service. 

« Safe protection 
against overlaods and 
short circuits 


e Lifetime protection 
against electrical fire 
hazards. 


In 10, 15, 20, 30 amps. AC only, 125 volts max. 
Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


MINI-BREAKER 


Ask for it at your favorite store or write 
Mechanical Products, inc., Jackson, Michigan. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Schools Have Responsibility 

LAFE NELSON, Rotarian 

Superintendent of Public Schools 

Safford, Arizona 

The ultimate in acceptable discipline 
is self-discipline, but a baby must learn 
to crawl before he learns to walk. The 
population is greater today than 
in the history of the nation and here 
again is multiplied opportunity to touch 
the lives of people. Schools have a re- 
sponsibility to children and to society 
to put across the of the impor- 
tance of obedience to proper authority. 
School systems render a disservice when 
pupils are allowed to proceed on the 
disobedience and disregard for 
and regulation. 


school 


lesson 


basis of 


aw, order, 


Personal Change Required 
Car. M. CLirrorp, Rotarian 
Optometrist 
Ohio 
sure bet that people cannot 
change their patterns of leadership sim- 
picking up a few techniques. 
Leadership is too much related to one’s 
total personality, basic attitudes 
and values. So, becoming a different 
kind of a leader requires fundamental 
changes in the inner person. It will oc- 
cur only through frequent exposures to 
new situations, through a kind of ex- 
perimentation with different methods 
and through honest evaluation of one’s 
attitudes toward himself toward 


Sylvania, 


It.is a 
ply by 


one’s 


and 


leader must believe in the 
uniqueness of each individual with 
whom he works; he must realize that 
the group he is leading exists for the 
achievement of the goals of its members 
—not primarily for the realization of 
the leader’s purposes. 


groups. A 


‘Get into the Positive’ 
FREDERICK A. ROBLEE, 
Clergyman 
Bay City, Michigan 
We. Americans and our natural allies 

simply must get out of the negative and 
into the positive. We must stop putting 
nine-tenths of our 
money, effort, and 
hope in bombs. We 
must start putting— 
and soon—nine-tenths 
of our money, effort, 
and hope in some- 
thing that can really 
do the job! 

Let us begin testing 
everything we do by 
such fundamental 
questions as_ these: 
Will it help to feed the world’s hungry 
people? Will it help the sick? Will it 
make for a freer exchange of goods and 
services? Will it lift the economic level 
of the masses? Will it help to educate 
the illiterates? Will it advance free 
democratic Governments? Will it lessen 
fear and strengthen faith in other men 
and in the future? Perhaps we could 
not do better than apply Herbert J. 
Taylor’s Four-Way Test to all interna- 
tional issues and policies. If this test is 
needed right at home, it is still more 
urgently needed in world affairs today. 
Such a test, if honestly and courageous- 
ly applied, would, of course, change 
many things in business and Govern- 
ment policy. If such a test is not real- 
istically applied before the H-bombs be- 


Hon, Rotarian 


Bay City Times 


Roblee 





“ 

S oMEONE has said that good inter- 
national relations is largely an exten- 
sion of over-the-fence neighborliness 
with the people next door. Not long 
Rotary Club of Digne-les- 
France, gave reality to that 
remark by its neighborly helpfulness 
to some Belgian motorists injured 
near Digne. 

Travelling to the South of France 
on a holiday trip, the Belgians, all of 
Verviers, found themselves at the 
bottom of a deep gully when their 

ehicle lurched from the road. The 
ten injured passengers were taken to 
a hospital in near-by Digne and soon 
their plight reached the 
Digne Rotary Club. “We became anx- 
ious about the injured,” a Digne Ro- 
tarian explained later. “Here they 
were, injured in a foreign country, 
far away from their families. We de- 
cided to do all we could to help their 


lot.” 


ago the 
Bains, 


word of 





An Aet of Neighborliness 


What they did was simple, but it 


helped to ease the travellers’ pain 
and their worries about home. They 
visited the patients regularly, brought 
them fresh fruit, and did what they 
could to comfort them about their 
families. Back home the injured told 
members of the Rotary Club of Ver- 
viers what had happened, pointing 
out that “never did we feel lonely or 
forsaken on our hospital beds.” 

At the Regional Rotary Conference 
in Ostend, Belgium, not long ago (see 
THE RoTARIAN for November), Ver- 
viers Rotarians sought out the Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Digne-les- 

Sains, Michel Pico, to express their 
gratitude for what had been done for 
their follow townsmen. In relating 
the story, Emile Renard, Verviers 
Club Secretary, added, “France and 
Belgium are great friends, but actions 
such as that of the Digne Rotary Club 
help for even better understanding.” 
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gin to fall, there will simply be no busi- 
ness or Government to do anything.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Re: Training in Character 

BRANDON LAIGHT, Headmaster 

The English School 

Cairo, Egypt 

We are moving fast into a society in 
which, whether we like it or not, we 
will be wholly under the domination of 
the expert. Unless we can consciously 
train our experts in a common ideal of 
character, unless we can humanize 
them, unless we can turn them into cul- 
tivated and dedicated men and women 
with a sense of civic responsibility and 
service outside of and beyond their spe- 
cialized sphere, society must break 
down. For this reason training in char- 
acter has become as important as, if not 
more important than, training in tech- 
nique and knowledge. 

We must have faith. The education 
that so far has been given to the com- 
mon people is at most partial and sec- 
ond best, and has little in common with 
the universal education that may be. 
The true education must stand fast 
against all schemes which present edu- 
cation either as a process of training 
individuals in the mass for the service 
of the machine or as a process of exalt- 
ing a narrow nationalism, creed, or so- 
cial doctrine at the expense of a wider 
humanitarianism. We must preach, in 
season and out of season, that a king- 
dom of the mind knows no frontiers, 
and that truth and knowledge are the 
inalienable right of all the sons of men. 
—From an address before the Rotary 
Club of Cairo, Egypt. 


When We Let ‘George’ Do It 
E. G. Lentz, Rotarian 
Past Service 

Carbondale, Illinois 

“George” is that fellow always re- 
ferred to when any shirker from duty 
assigned says, “Let George do it.” The 
task may be onerous, unpleasant, or 
even trivial. It usually entails sacrifice 
of time and effort, and may involve 
‘sticking the neck out.” It needs to be 
done, but “let George do it.” . . . Every 
service club that does much in thank- 
less detail of execution of its work has 
a “George” among its members; this is 
particularly true of Rotary. But some- 
times “George” is regarded by his less 
active associates as a busybody. That is 
the penalty of his willingness to be use- 
ful. The “Georges” are not confined to 
service clubs. Fortunately they are to 
be found in churches, lodges, chambers 
of commerce, and in government—local, 
state, and national. Every leader charged 
with responsibility is looking for 
“George,” and is happy if he finds him. 
Presiding officers, committee chairmen, 
and officials generally have the preroga- 
tive of assigning tasks to be executed. 
They all look for good old dependable 
“George.” If the job is done at all, it is 
done by “George.” 

Service is a little word of vast mean- 
ing, too often obscured in sentiment. 
“Service above Self” gives it another 
dimension, and that dimension is where 
“George” is to be found. 
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“There are 

: numerous ‘H , 
In the world ne; Ouses of Frie in? 
tional, Here neighborhood of Rotary nen 


varyin 
le fellowship 


“WORLD NEIGHBORHOOD 


—From 


ROTARY: Fifty Years of Service 


The Golden Anniversary Book 
Commemorating Fifty Years of Rotary 


Publication Scheduled for December, 1954 


The amazing and fascinating story of Rotary 
and its achievements in eight chapters— 


e BEGINNINGS 

e REMEMBER WHEN 

e PAGES FROM HISTORY 

e SIGNIFICANT MILESTONES 

e NEW PATTERNS 

e WORLD NEIGHBORHOOD 

e TOMORROW’S CHALLENGE 

e« PANORAMA OF A HALF CENTURY 


Other features that will make the “Golden Book” a 
notable publishing event— 


MODERN-STYLED FORMAT 


The page format has been artistically designed, with the 
text in large, easy-to-read type printed throughout in two 
colors. 144 pages. 


SCORES OF PICTURES 


There are literally scores of pictures gathered from all over 
the world—pictures that help to tell the story of Rotary’s 
beginning—historic highlights—club projects—Rotary as it 
meets today in Hong Kong, Amsterdam, Saigon, Sauk Centre, 
and a hundred other cities. 


i 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


*Price, $3.00 per copy. To be published in English, French, and Spanish editions. 
Information regarding advance subscription sale has been announced toall Rotary clubs. 




















Facts about 


309,610* | 
ROTARIAN SUBSCRIBERS 
and the 
one magazine 
they all read 


Here’s a hand-picked audience which is 
worth-while to have on your side when it 
comes to making decisions regarding pur- 
chases of equipment or services for busi- 
ness, community or personal use. 


BUSINESS INFLUENCE in their companie; 
277,493 are corporate officers, titled 
executives or hold other positions 
of influence. 

81% are executives in industrial 
and commercial firms. 19% are in 
the professions. 

21.8% are directors in one or more 
companies other than their own. 


90% have authority to buy, specify 
or approve a wide variety of equip- 
ment or services used in industry 
or commerce. 


CIVIC INFLUENCE 
Rotarian subscribers are active 
leaders in civic affairs in over 
4,400 U. S. communities. 
53% are currently serving on civic 
and municipal governing bodies. 
65% serving in these capacities 
have authority to buy, specify or 
approve purchases, 


ROTARIAN SUBSCRIBERS AS INDIVIDUALS 


84% own their home. 
Average value $23,640.00. 


16% own a resort or country home 
for personal use. 

44% own income producing prop- 
erty such as commercial buildings, 
apartment houses, rental homes or 
farms. 

$14,429 is the average annual per- 
sonal income of Rotarian sub- 
scribers. 


If you have a product or service 
they need or should be using they 
have the money and the authority 
to buy it. 





A new ROTARIAN audience study con- | 
taining a wealth of detailed information | 
about THE ROTARIAN market is yours | 
for the asking. 


See page 2 for advertising rates. 


ohotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


*309,610 Average ABC net paid 
June, 1954 
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JUST 


become 


about anything under the sun 
can the subject of a hobby, as 
readers of this department know. This 
month's evidence comes from C. Emory 
MARKEY, a Rotarian of Big Bear Lake— 
Bear Valley, California, who tells his 


story thus: 


A FEW seconds before the opening 
sounds in a prize fight, the boxers 
into their mouths a guard shaped 
is this 


be 
put 
somewhat like a dental plate. It 
piece of boxing equipment—the mouth- 
piece—that I am interested in as a hob- 
by. It’s an unusual object on which to 
focus one’s spare-time attention, I grant, 
but my long enthusiasm for boxing, 
coupled with my work as a dentist, led 
me into a study of oral protection for 
prize fighters. 

My experience with a mouth 
guard came ’way back in 1896 in Port 
Huron, Michigan. I was playing quar- 
terback on the high-school football team, 
and during a practice scrimmage I had 
my nose broken. The next season saw 
me wearing a nose guard, with a hard- 
rubber bit for the mouth. At first the 
mouthpiece didn’t fit, but after the fam- 
dentist worked on it, it was comfort- 

to bite down on and it provided 
good oral protection. 

After my football-playing days were 
boxing caught my interest, but 
only as a spectator. Right from the be- 
ginning, I strongly felt that boxers 
lacked adequate oral protection, a fact 
plain by the severe lacerations 
many of them sustained inside their 
mouths during contests. The time then 
the early ‘20s, and boxers often en- 


first 


liy 


able 


over, 


made 


was 
tered the ring using nothing more than 
cotton rolls, pads of gauze, or wax forms 
for mouth protection. I decided to make 
1 study of protectors, my aim being to 
devise a guard that would not only less- 
en oral lacerations, but would also pro- 
vide a cushion for hard blows to the jaw. 

Though the making of mouthpieces 
for any purpose is a dental service, I 
have always devoted my time to it as a 
hobby for pleasure—not for profit. I do 
not have any commercial interest in the 
manufacture or of any type of 
mouth protector, but I do have a sports- 
man’s interest in boxing and in the wel- 
fare of boxing contestants. 

After studying the problem, I decided 
that the choice of material for a mouth- 
piece was a vital factor in providing 
adequate safety. I chose velum,rubber, 
a soft, tough, and resilient material that 
can processed quite thin for the 
tongue and cheek areas and consider- 
ably heavier around the teeth. In proc- 
essing mouthpieces for demonstration, 
I work with a human skull that has 
articulated stone teeth for reproducing 
the biting surfaces of the teeth of the 
boxer who is to wear the mouth guard. 

Briefly, this is how my velum-rubber 


sale 


be 





j OA 


guard serves to lessen the danger of 
brain injury caused by a blow on the 
chin: The human cranium has only one 
movable part, the lower jaw or mandi- 
ble. This consists of the lower teeth and 
two projecting bone structures that as- 
cend into sockets in the temporal bone 
of the skull. It is these projecting tips 
that often brain concussion 
when the lower jaw forced inward 
by a blow. A velum-rubber guard, prop- 
erly fitted and held firmly in the mouth 
by a normal jaw closure, absorbs the 
impact of such blows which otherwise 
might be transmitted to the brain. 

Now it one thing to develop a 


produce 


is 


is 





Using a skull equipped with his rub- 
ber mouth guard, Rotarian Markey dem- 
onstrates how it absorbs a blow to jaw. 


mouthpiece that has, as I believe mine 
has, added safety factors for the wearer, 
and it is quite another thing to make 
it widely known and used in boxing. A 
new idea requires some promotion, of 
course, and that brings me to a different 
aspect of my hobby: the lectures and 
demonstrations I give and the litera- 
ture I distribute to point up the need 
for greater safety in the boxing ring 
through the use of a scientifically de- 


signed and individually fitted mouth- 
piece. 
One of the ways I call attention to 


the mounting number of ring injuries 
and fatalities, and also to the velum- 
rubber guard I have designed, is through 
a six-page treatise I have written on the 
subject. These I have sent to sports ed- 
itors, State boxing commissioners, ref- 
erees, prize fighters and their managers, 
boxing promoters, and many others 
whom I regard as friends of the boxing 
game. I have also sent the treatise to 
the Governors of many States, inasmuch 
appoint State boxing commis- 


as they 
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sions to supervise professional bouts, 

For demonstrations of how the mouth 
piece protects oral tissues, and absorbs 
much of the impact of blows to the jaw, 
I use the skull I have long worked with 
in my laboratory. Such demonstrations 
I have presented before sports editors 
of newspapers, State boxing commis- 
high-school biology classes, and 
various Rotary groups, including a hob- 
by show sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Pasadena, California. 

Out of this hobby come many satis 
factions, among them being pleasure 
from the many contacts I have made in 
the sporting field, and the fact that, as 
a retired dentist, my hobby enables me 
to keep my hand in a profession I en- 
tered more than half a century ago. 
Most satisfying of all, however, is the 
increased concern for boxing safety that 
I have seen come about as a result of 
my campaigning for better oral protec- 
tion. Boxing is a dangerous business at 
best, and I’m glad to be among those 
working to reduce injuries in the ring. 


sions, 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Want to share it? Then you'll find Tue 
HopByHorse Groom a helpful fellow: he’li list 
jour name below if you are a Rotarian or a 

ember of a Rotarian’s family. He makes 
t one request: that you acknowledge cor- 
respondence that comes your way as a result 
of the listing 

Musie: Mrs. Robert Wm. English (wife of 
totarian—interested in collecting piano-reci- 

programs, both of students and profes- 
correspond with young 

attend Rotary’s 
ention in Chicago 
Winnetka, 


bu 


ionals wishes to 
posers who plan to 
inniversary Con 
1955), 178 Myrtle St., 
USA 

Stamps: Carl Thorpe l-year-old son of 
Rotar sollects stam will exchange: 
desires German stamt1 4545 Niagara St. 
San Diego 7, Calif., U.S.A 

View Cards: Georgia Thorpe (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects view cards; 
will exchange with young people in other 
countries), 4545 Niagara St., San Diego 7. 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Stamps: John Murray (16-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange 
vith collectors in other countries), P.O. Box 
8, Independence, La., U.S.A. 

Flower Arrangements: Suilatha Wima- 
lasekera (daughter of Rotarian—interested 
in collecting pictures and magazines on 
flower arrangements from other countries in 
exchange for stamps and view cards of Cey- 
lon), “Sigiri,”” Horana, Ceylon. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Nida P. Absin (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys and girls all over the world; hobbies in- 
biking, reading, singing, writing, 
playing the piano; enjoys sports), Botica 
San Pedro, Dumaguete, The Philippines. 


Goider 


clude 











“Have you finished typing my speech?” 
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studying 
stamps), 20 


Nancy Erwin (18-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with boys and 
girls her own age in Spanish from Latin 
America, South America, or Spain, and in 
English with those from any other coun- 
tries), 2210 Weatherbee, Fort Worth, Tex 

Valdemar O. Olaguer (son of Rotarian— 
desires correspondence from all over the 
world; interested in catalogues of universi- 
ties and colleges, college pennants, and ex- 
change of postage stamps), Guinobatan, 
Albay, The Philippines. 

Janet Honda (15-year-old niece of Rotarian 
—wants to write to boys and girls of her 
age and older; interests include classical mu- 
sic, poetry, literature, astronomy, art; col- 
lects music boxes, articles on music and as- 
tronomy, postcards), 275 Piopio St., Hilo, Ha- 
waii. 

Carolyn Nivera (14-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian — desires pen pals interested in 
stamps, writing letters, movie stars), No. 1 
Hilltop Ave., Horseshoe Dr., Quezon, The 
Philippines. 

Raul Nivera (12-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people; interested in collecting model planes 
and stamps), No. 1 Hilltop Ave., Horseshoe 
Dr., Quezon, The Philippines. 

Modesto Farolan, Jr. (13-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would enjoy hearing from boys 
and girls 13 years and older, especially in 
U.S.A., Europe, Africa, Australia; interested 
in Chinese and Japanese art, Oriental his- 
tory, classical, Spanish, and modern Ameri- 
can music), 13th Ave. and Sixth St., Balin- 
tawak, Caloocan, Rizal, The Philippines. 

Janet S. Sale (niece of Rotarian—desires 
pen pals between ages 14-16; interested in 
stamp collecting, riding, reading), St. Annes, 
8 Raymond St., Sale, Australia. 

Bette Koufer (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence with boys 
and girls aged 16-17 outside U.S.A.; inter- 
ested in swimming, music, reading), P.O. 
Box 42, Leon, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Sheila Symons (granddaughter of Rotar- 
ian—would like to correspond with boys and 
girls aged 15-17; interests include stamp col- 
lecting, dancing, swimming), 26 Fairview 
St.. Traralgon, Australia. 

Kamala Das (16-year-old niece of Rotarian 
—desires pen pals; interests include stamps, 
photography, postcards, reading), 113 Banda 
Hilir Rd., Malacca, Malaya 

Evelyn Tan (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with boys 
and girls throughout the world; interests in- 
clude stamps and photography), No. 21 Ayer 
Lelek Rd., Malacca, Malaya. 

Nona A. Alfabeto (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals throughout the 
world interested in postcards, travel, read- 
ing), ¢/o Provincial Treasurer, Dumaguete, 
The Philippines 

Mildred Bennett (niece of Rotarian—would 
like to correspond with boys and girls aged 
14-17 in all parts of world; hobbies are 
sports, stamps, collecting postcards), St. 
Anne’s, 8 Raymond St., Sale, Australia 

Annalisa Sandelin (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 15-17 
interested in sports and reading), Dam- 
misaari, Oulu, Finland. 

Balachandran Warrior (16-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people; interested in stamps, sports, post- 
cards), No. 6, Anderson Rd., Teluk Anson, 
Malaya. 

Nabil Jubran (17-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen friends from all over the 
world), c/o Hanna F,. Jubran, Nazareth, 
Israel. 

Ann Bennett (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with boys 
and girls outside U.S.A.; interests are post- 
card collecting, sports, Girl Scouting, moun- 
tain climbing | 59 Hillside Ave., Presque 
Isle, Me., U.S./ 

Rosalie Wilson (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond and 
trade articles with boys and girls aged 12-15; 
would like to trade dolls, postcards, knick- 
knacks), 114 S. Grand Ave., Storm Lake, 
Iowa, U.S.A 

Jimmy Shamberger (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—desires corre spondents his age; in- 
terested in exchanging stamps, postcards, 
4 h covers), 12 Taylor Ct., Columbia, Mo., 

S 

Elsie Porter (16- year-old niece of Rotarian 
—desires pen pals aged 15-20; interested in 
horseback riding, postcards, dancing), Hen- 
derson, Ark., U.S.A. 

D. Reid (21-year-old niece of Rotarian— 
desires to correspond with people interested 
in travelling and collecting antique china), 
27 Pine Ave., Mildura, Australia. 

Priyavadan R. Shah (21-year-old nephew 
of Rotarian—desires pen pals interested in 
handwriting, regional festivals, 
Khadayata Boarding, Ahmeda- 
bad 6, India 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 





urvey, Ranch, 


Tucson’s Finest Small Guest Ranch 

Limited to 20 select guests; 7 mi. n.w., 
overlooking city and valley, surrounded by 
mountains. Good food; comfortable accom- 

modations; heated swimming pool, horse- 
back and surrey riding, sightseeing trips 
and all ranch activities included in one 
price. Am. Plan, $195 to $235 per week 
per couple; season Nov. 1 to May 15. Ad- 
vance reservations advisable. THE JACK- 
SONS, Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona. 


GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time... Invites action...Clears 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifies, 
tributes work. Electrically weld- 
Olive Green, Brown, 

size—$7.50. Legal size 

F.O.B factory. Two or 


)., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


TASTEE-FREEZ IS A RADEM 


‘LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call . 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 





In lands around the globe, recipients of 
International Service Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN or REVISTA RO.- 
TARIA are appreciative of these gift 
subscriptions . donated by Rotary 
Clubs and individuals. 

Are you sending such gifts, too? For full 
details of this goodwill program, drop a 
note to THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Do it today! 











Full-Flavored . . 
Tree-Ripened 
Oranges and Grapefruit 


Distinctive 
New Package 
Bushel 
(55 Ibs.) 
$6.50 


DELIVERED 


Y2 Bushel $4.50 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Other packs, ranging from 23 to 90 
Ibs., $4.10 to $13.95. Illustrated catalog 
on request, Prices include express 
charges to states east of Mississippi 
River and to Missouri. Add 15% for 
states west of Mississippi River, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Upper Michigan, 
and for Quebec and Ontario, Canada. 
Write for rates to other provinces. 


a 








SERVICE IS MY BUSINESS 


W. ROSS WALTON 


CLERMONT, FLORIDA 











My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives. submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTaRtiAN Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
This favorite comes from Mrs. H. 
B. Harper, wife of an Opp, Ala- 
bama, Rotarian. 


was 
and 


She was 93 and her face 
lined with some _ sorrows 
many a smile, but the sparkle lin- 
gered in her eyes. The day before 
she had been to a “spend-the-day 
party” with relatives 30 miles 
away immediately after making a 
150-mile cross-country trip, but 
that morning she attended Sunday 
school and church as usual. That 
night my mother said, “Who 
wants to go to church with me?” 
“I do,” piped 93-year-old Aunt 
Mary, hurrying for her hat. 

“Aunt Mary, don’t you ever get 
tired?” Mother asked, 
crossly. 

“Well, I guess I can rest as well 
in church as anywhere else,” was 
her calm reply as she pinned on 
her hat. 


almost 











Yuletide Yarn 
Smart is the wife on Christmas Day 
Whose gifts leave her undaunted, 
Who gives her husband a grateful kiss, 
And coos, “Just what I wanted! 
—AMY VANCE WEEKS 


Know Your Numbers? 

The following numbers are 
known in the Bible, science, mathemat- 
ics, literature, history, and elsewhere. 
They should be familiar to everyone as 
to where they are used. Are they to 
you? 

(a) 435. (b) 7 (2). (c) 3.1416. (d) 38. 
(e) 96. (f) 22. (g) 12. (h) 9. (i) 10. 
(j) 400. (k) 70. (1) 3. (m) 48. (n) 24. 
(o) 12. (p) 7. (q) 11. (r) 25. 

This quiz was submitted by U. C 
a Dermott, Arkansas, Rotarian. 


well 


Barnett, 


Christmas Surprise Package 

Maybe to get the answers to this one 
you will have to look inside the package: 

1. What gifts did the Wise Men bea 
to the Christ Child? 

2. What opera is a Christmas favorite? 

3. What famous English author wrote 
so frequently and feelingly of Christ- 
mas? 

4. What traditional Christmas flower 
is a native of America? 

5. From what are the lines “Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a good night!” 


64 


6. In what country were Christmas 
trees first widely used? 

7. What two traditional Christmas 
plants were esteemed even by the 
ancients. 

8. What “woodsy” Christmas decora- 
tion takes the place of the Christmas 
tree in many English homes? 

9. What is the French expression for 
“Merry Christmas”? 

This quiz was submitted by Helen Hous- 
ton Boileau, of Covina, California. 
The answers to these quizzes will be 
next column. 


Trice Voll Tales 


“Jones, what are you doing with 
feet on the desk?” 

Jones: “Economy, sir. My eraser wore 
out and I’m using the back of my rub- 
s."—The Fort Scotter, Forr 


ScoTT, KANSAS. 


found in the 


30SS: 


youl 


bel hee 


When you get discouraged at 
job and feel like the smallest pebble on 
the beach, remember that the “big po- 
tatoes are on top of the heap because a 
lot of little potatoes are in there hold- 
ing them up.”—Rotary News, Hope, Ar- 


your 


KANSAS 


A couple of knights of the open road 
were hashing over life’s problems in be- 


tween freight trains. “You know, 
Duke,” one of them said sadly, “this 
business of tramping over the world 
isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. Think 
it over. Nights on park benches or in 
cold barns. Hopping freights and dodg- 
ing policemen. Scrounging meals, kicked 
from one town to another, unwanted, 
sneered at. ” His voice trailed off 
as he sighed heavily. 

“Well,” said Duke, “if you feel that 
way, why don’t you get yourself a job?” 

The first hobo sat up with a start. 
“What?” he scowled. “And admit I’m a 
failure?”—B. & O. Sidetracks. 


Friend: “Has your son’s education 
proved of any real value?” 

Father: “Yes, indeed. It has entirely 
cured his mother of bragging about 


him.”—Rotanews, CHANUTE, ILLINOIS. 
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Wismerich Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, |600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

* * * 


This month's winner comes from C. S. 
Daley, a Canberra, Australia, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it 
is February |. The "ten best" entries will 
receive $2. 

NET RESULT 
A naturalist known as McShane 
Chased butterflies after the rain, 
He cast with his net, 
But he slipped in the wet, 


GRAY'S DAY 
Here again is the bobtained limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for August: 
A frugal young dentist named Gray 
Had plenty of dough stached away. 
So he cried out, ''Forsooth! 
| have yanked my last tooth!" 


Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hall Printing Co, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Now he haunts the Café de /a Paix. 
(Mrs. Dorothy A. Jones, wife of an 
Amherst, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
I've been ‘down in the mouth’ my last day.” 
(Ernest M. Ansell, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chatham, Ontario, Canada.) 
I've proof that it's pull that does pay.” 
(L. M. Busche, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lafayette, Indiana.) 
Thus the work of this jerk was passe. 
(J. W. Strother, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Henderson, Kentucky.) 
But his wife spent the dough in one day. 
(Mrs. L. E. Mitchell, wife of 
a Slater, Missouri, Rotarian.) 
Now he mumbleth like thith, thad to thay! 
(Hedley H. Gore, member of the 
Rotary Club of Luton, England.) 
| am set for the next rainy day.” 
(S. H. Harvie, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Prospect, Australia.) 
And his patients all shouted, 'Hoo-ray!" 
(John Walsh, son of a Dune- 
din, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
And, by gum, he played false from that day. 
(M. Mullane, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Glasgow, Scotland.) 
My pull sure got me a long way.” 
(W. Robert Hunter, son-in-law of a Cran- 
brook, British Columbia, Canada, Rotarian.) 
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THE CHANCE OF A HALF CENTURY! 


I HE big special Golden Anniversary Souvenir Issue 
of The Rotarian is fast taking shape .. . and hundreds 
of Clubs in 22 countries have ordered tens of thou- 


sands of extra copies—to distribute to friends, as- 


sociates, libraries, barber shops, etc. 

November 1, 1954, was the deadline for orders for 
those extra copies—and on that date the total “‘print 
order’’ went to the printer. 

HOWEVER, there’s still a chance that you can 
reserve some extra copies of this issue—if you hurry. 
Believing that many Rotarians and Clubs intended 
but neglected to order by the deadline time, we 


ordered a few more than orders required. 


So, if you haven’t ordered, order now—using 
the handy order form below. If there are copies 


left, you'll get them. But remember that 
the quantity is limited...and that we must 
fill those orders arriving since November | on 


a first-come, first-served basis.—Eds. 


Yes, every regular subscriber will receive his one 
regular copy of the Golden Anniversary Souvenir Issue, 


February, 1955, in the regular way at no extra cost. 


What makes this Golden Anniversary 
Souvenir Issue special? A beautiful 
cover design marking Rotary’s 50th 
Birthday . . . A handsome world 
map of Rotary on “the center 
spread.”...An article by Rotary’s 
first Secretary on Rotary’s “Or- 
igins.” . . . Other articles by 
Rotary’s President, by 

noted authors, by historians 

. . . Pictorial features on 

typical Rotary Clubs... 

And all told, 96 pages 

brimming with the story 

of Rotary’s world- 

wide growth and 

achievements thru 

half a century. I[t 

will be a souvenir 

to treasure— 

and to share 

with your 

whole town. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


(_] Bill me direct 


Please reserve............copies at 25 cents each of the GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY Souvenir Issue of THE ROTARIAN for me/for my Club 
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Highway Life Guard 


Ss Frank McCLaren carefully piloted his sleek 
truck-trailer toward Clinton, Iowa, headquarters 
of his employer, Carstensen Freight Lines, a blue 
sedan shot past him in the crisp air of an October day. 

Then it happened! 

The blue sedan tried to pass the car ahead of 
Frank cut in too fast and 
sideswiped it, sending both cars out of control. The 
green convertible struck the rough shoulder and its 
curbside door flew open, catapulting a woman into 
the canal that ran alongside the road. 


a green convertible 


Instantly Frank parked his truck-trailer, plunged 
into the cold water and rescued the unconscious 
woman. And, as other truck drivers pulled up, he 
removed an injured man from the blue sedan and 
helped free two children caught in the wreckage. 


Acts of heroism like this—for which Frank Me- 
Claren was named Iowa’s “Driver of the Month”— 
typify America’s gentlemen of the highways, our 
truck drivers. 

Their main job, of course, is to keep the freight 
moving, for everything you eat, wear and use travels 
at least part of the way to you by truck. 

But they do more than this, these truck drivers. 

They set a pattern for safe, courteous driving on our 
highways. And when there’s trouble they’re nearly 
always the first to lend a helping hand. 


FOUNDATION 





The American Trucking Industry 











TRUCK DRIVE 
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RS DELIVER THE GOODs! Washington 6, D. C. 
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